





JULIUS KLEIN 


“The concealment of facts is dangerous.” 
(See Foreign News) 
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Italian Marble, 
$11 or $13 
including Pen 













So the Parker Fountain Pen 
Just as Carbon Paper sup- Desk Set is replacing ink 
planted the old Letter Press stands, inkwells and old 

for making copies — style pens and pen holders 


If the Desk Pen is Behind the Times 
What About the Man Behind the Desk? 


Nobody, of course, is likely to come into And this is that stalwart Parker Duo- 
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a man’s office and tell him to quit wasting _ fold point, guaranteed 25 years not only for who s 
the time he consumes by incessantly dip- mechanical perfection but for wear! there « 
ping a thirsty steel pen into a pot of ink Parker Desk sets have the distinction of past 
and sediment. letting the pens lie flat when not in use. shoule 

But quite a considerable number of This is the reason for the ball-and-socket ropa 
people are fast acquiring the temptation action, an original Parker idea. Therefore, habit 
to do so. They are drawing mental com- the per is never held rigid—and it’s never suffer 
parisons between his now-expiring in harm’s way, or arm’s way. At night the wo 






method and the neat efficiency of thou- _ set can be slipped ina drawer for safe-keep- 

sands of alert-brained citizens who are ing, without removing the pens and expos- 

using the Parker Duofold Fountain Pen _ ing the points to dry air. 

Desk Set. Inasmuch as all parts of the Parker Pocket 
The pen-dipper may not give a hang Pens and Desk Pens are interchangeable, 
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what people think; and probably it isnone you are not compelled to accept whatever face, 
of their business anyway. But in this he point comes in the Desk Pen. You can try thing 
will be interested—men whoareusingthe all degrees from Fine to Stub and select the _But 
Parker Desk Set are no longer subjectedto one that fits your style toa T. wom: 
frequent interruptions in writing, for they No trouble to find a nearby dealer who a con 
no longer use pens that run dry every few _ has the Parker Desk Sets. They all admit that 
words. Their Parker Duofold Desk Pen to the pleasure of making friends via Duo- on wi 
holds its own ink. fold. Just one caution —look for the im- aclea 
But more than that— whether writing, print, “Geo. S. Parker”—to avoid all the radiat 
or at rest in its air-tight, ball-and-socket re- vain regrets that imitations can cause one. of a h 
tainer—the point stays moist—it does not THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN tion— 
dry off. It is ready to write the instant the OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO in 0} 
° , CLEVFLAND # MILWAUKEE * ATLANTA * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO q A 

hand says Go!” TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND Yet 
few v 

Parker Duofold Pencils to h 
match the Pens—Black and ; the w 

Gold, Black-tipped Lacquer- i 
red or Black-tipped Jade— wn 
a $3, $3.50 and $4 ence, 
pleast 
nine o 
KY according to . 
size and style O es. e ‘ 
—§ Natu 
simpl 





Ball-and-Socket 


Action 
enables pens to move 
in all directions from 
horizontal to vertical 
—never rigid, never in 
arm’s way. 
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HERE are women of forty 






















r Duo- 
only for who seem ten years younger. And 
t there are girls of twenty-five who 
ten at never fully enjoy the youth that 
oe wake should be theirs. In this fast 
entiei moving era, with its ill-adjusted 
sealete, habits of health, many women 
a anieiiel suffer in looks from the poisons 
ght the they themselves set up—the poi- 
e-keep- sons of Auto-Intoxication. 
| expos- 7 7 
Pocket | hanes beauty comes from 
eable, within. The contour of 
hatever face, the cast of a feature are 
can try thingsthat youmaynotalter. 
lect the _But a fine complexion every 
woman may have—though 
er who a complexion is something 
admit that cannot forever be patted 
a Duo- on with a powder puff. For 
he im- aclear skin, flashing eyes and 
all the radiant animation are results 
se one. ff of a healthy physical condi- 
wes tion—they come from with- 
racer cot in yourself. 

Yet glance about you and see how 
aye few women enjoy perfect health. See 
“ve ger the women who are old before their 
ye at time. See how this quick-step exist- 
$4 ence, this round of duties, cares and 






pleasures have taken their toll from 
nine out of every ten women you know. 






Auto-Intoxication is at the 
root of many modern ills 





Nature rebels when we violate the 
simple rules of health, when we lead 
nervous but physically inactive lives. 
Digestive disturbances develop—the 

























AL HEPATICA is a 

delicately balanced com- 
bination of several salines, 
fortified with sodium phos- 
phate. Dissolved in a tum- 
] blerful of water it makes 








) @ sparkling, effervescent, 
3 palatable drink. 









































food we eat fails to properly nourish 
the body and, frequently, stoppage of 
waste products in the intestines ensues 
—bringing a host of ills in its train. 
For when food is allowed to remain 
within us for more than twenty-four 
hours it starts to ferment and to set 
up poisons which are spread through 
the body by the blood—causing the 
common American ailment, Auto- 
Intoxication (self-poisoning). 


Auto-Intoxication shows itself in 









Hepatica 
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hy some 


women look old; before their time 





dull headaches, fatigue, indi- 
gestion and in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. It makes women 
look tired and worn. It brings 
unhappiness — depression, 
irritability. 

To keep physically fir—to 
meet the exacting demands of 
present day life, stoppage in 
the intestines must never be 
permitted to exist—the ener- 
vating poisons of waste must 
be swept away. 


How to guard against 
Auto-Intoxication 


The first step in combating 
Auto-Intoxication is to cor- 
rect ‘‘stoppage’’ and to sweep 
away the poisons of waste. 
To do this Sal Hepatica, a 
palatable effervescent saline, 
is a safe and approved stand- 
by. It stimulates the release 
of the natural secretion of 
water in the intestines and 
this, in turn, brings about prompt 
elimination by flushing. 

You may take Sal Hepatica on aris- 
ing, or, if you prefer, half an hour 
before any meal. 

Just off the press there is a new 
book on ‘‘Auto-Intoxication’’ which 
explains more fully the causes and ef- 
fects of this self-poisoning and the 
many ills which follow in its train. 
It also explains how you may avoid 
this prevalent condition and clearly 
and logically it tells you how to keep 
physically fit. 

Mail coupon today for Free Booklet 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C-57, | 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 


fully the causes and the effects of Auto-Intoxi- 
cation (self-poisoning). 
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LETTERS 








Emeritus 


Sirs: 

As an alumna of Wellesley College, I 
wish to take exception to your reference 
to Katharine Lee Bates, author of “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful” as “onetime Wellesley 
professor.” Herself a graduate of Welles- 
ley, after a service to the 
college from instructor to head of the 
department of English literature, she is 
now professor emeritus, honored and well 
beloved for “all times.’ 


BeEaTRICE BRAINERD GORMAN 
Princeton, N. J. 


lifetime of 


Stuff 


Sirs: 

You will please give a definition of the 
name Buffoon such as you used in con- 
nection with the real American Senator 


Heflin, also give reason for printing so 
much about the Pope of Rome, what 
do 85% of the people of America care 


for such stuff as is printed on p. 20 of 
April 25? 
A. L. BaBcock 
Woods, Ore. 


Scrapbook 
Sirs: 

. . - So many of your articles are so 
well written and interesting that we have 
fallen into the habit of cutting them out 
and pasting them in a scrapbook. Now, 
of late, many of your cleverest articles 
appear on both sides of the page. What 
shall we do? 

JAMES GORDON 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Buy two copies.—ED. 


For SPEED 


Sustained energy for 
grueling contests — 
indoor or outdoor 
endurance—here it is! 


Idealist : 
Sirs: 

For Heaven’s sake, why don’t you cut out 
your RELIGION Department? Can’t you see 
that a third of your dissatisfied readers 
have been “‘touched and grieved” by your 
broad-minded policy? 

If people must read about their gods 
and their Pope, let them do so in some 
other publication, but don’t . stain your 
pages with such made-to-please rot. 

Being open-minded in this country brings 
nothing but blows and ingratitude. 

Take the advice of 

IDEALIST P. F. BOWLES 

Jamaica, L. LIL. 


Englishman 


Sirs: 

The opinion of an Englishman who has 
read TiME for over 18 months may be of 
interest to you. 

Although entirely different from any pub- 
lication on this side of the water, it ap- 
pears to me to be wholly admirable. 

Its candor, its freedom from cant, and 
its breezy versatility are all most refresh- 
ing and I should always recommend it 


without reserve. 
G. L. HART 


Dumstable, 
Bedford, England 


Confusion 
Sirs: 

I am curious to know where you obtained 
your data regarding the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and its outgoing and 
incoming Presidents General as_ published 
in the issue of TimME, May 2. The article 
is quite interesting and would be more so 
if it were quite true, but as it happens, 
I am not the retiring President General. 
I came into office last year and _ shall 
remain for another two _ years. Mrs. 


Anthony Wayne Cook whom you designate 
as the new President General, retired last 
year after a three-year term. 

I am sure you would not care to make 
obvious 


such mis-statements. You 











No flavor tastes better than whole 
wheat, and when it’s served for 
breakfast in the form of crisp little 
biscuits of crunchy, healthful shreds 
with milk or fruit—it’s a perfect 
day’s start. But 
try it for lunch or 
bedtime snacks — 
here’s one way: 


SHREDDED WHEAT RAREBIT: Cut 
1 pound cheese into small pieces and 
work it together with 14 pound butter in 


Y hot pan till cheese is melted, keeping 


them from getting too hot by adding gra- 
dually 1 cup milk. Season with salt and 
cayenne and serve on Shredded Wheat 
—split and toasted. 








| SHREDDED 


WHEAT 
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can readily understand that they wo}, 
cause a great deal of confusion in th). 
minds of not only the members of thi 
Organization, but of the world at large, 


GRACE W. Brosszap 

(Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau) 
President General N. S. D. A, R, i 
Washington, D. C. 
| 


To a TIME staff writer, for a con. 
fusion of facts which he pleads wa 


due to haste, a thorough-going r 
primand. To  President-Gererai 


Brosseau. and onetime President, 
General Cook, apologies.—Eb. 
“Visitor” 

Sirs: 

In connection with your — statement) 


TIME, May 2, that citizens of New Orlean 
turned out to “repel” Mayor Thompson ¢ 
Chicago—that statement is absolutely false 
As a matter of fact, although Mr. Thom 
son visited here at a time of unusu 
strain, he was received with the greates 
courtesy. 

Since the publication of that issue, ther 
has been no end of resentment here 0 
that particular sentence.... Comma 
around the Hibernia and other banks her} 
was equally unfavorable. I have, of cours} 
no personal interest in Thompson... } 
But, without presuming, it would seem 
me to be bad policy to make such an a 
solute mis-statement at a time when Ne 
Orleans is already receiving more than he 
share of erroneous publicity. 


A. D. PARKER Jr. 

New Orleans, La. i 
TIME said: “In New Orleans) 
where the Thompson trip was tk 
terminate in welcome-speeches, i. 


reception committees, masses 6/1’ 
citizens were gathered, not ti 
greet but to repel a_ visitor. 


Chagrined but sympathetic, sory, 
the Mayor gave $1,000 to Men 
phis flood fighters. In all his party 
contributed $7,000.” 
By “visitor” T1Me’s writer hai 
reference to the Mississippi flood 
But to that writer a thorough. 
going reprimand for having com 
mitted a juxtaposition that coull|: 
be interpreted as a_ reflection o + 
New Orleans hospitality.—Eb, 


Chinawoman 


Sirs: 

Under CHINA, sub-head “Extremism,” it 
Time, April 25, you speak of certain youn 
Chinese women as ‘“Chinawomen.” Noi ' 
regardless of the propriety or alleged lai 
of propriety in the action of the you 
women in question, perhaps, according 
Chinese views of the matter, they hil 
sufficient provocation, it was decidedly di 
respectful to call them Chinawomen, for w 
one, not even in China, I daresay, cai 
American men and women, Americanmeé 
and Americanwomen. The two cases it 
exactly parallel. I hope that you will n 
repeat this offense, that has been, so fa 
gratifyingly absent from the daily ne 
dispatches and editorials concerning Chitt | 

RAYMOND G. LYMAN 
. Re 


. . . 


Rochester, 


Barbara | 
Sirs: 

Referring to ‘Mothers’ (Time, May !)| 
I was interested in Subscriber Mrs. Spailt } 
ing’s tribute to North Carolina womanho } 
of today, which shows that in one Stdé} 
at least, the race is not dying out but livit] 
up to the traditions of the mothers of Ret} 
lution days when large families were - 
rule. I quote from the simple genealogitt| 
record of my mother’s people as a samp 

“The good wife Barbara, was a handsoté 
healthy, stirring, industrious woman, ds 
her own housework the first five years © 
Fae NOs eT 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at T 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and We! 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptio™ 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matt 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Clevelan 
Ohio umler the act of March 3, I 
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her marriage, yet found time to indulge 
daily in horseback riding, her favorite 
diversion, frequently riding to the distant 
city to do her shopping. Two days after 
the birth of her eleventh child, she left her 
bed and drank some new cider which caused 
sudden illness and death at 35 years. Her 
husband’s mother had ten children, Barbara 
eleven, their eldest daughter nine, their 
granddaughter eight. Truly, “there were 
mothers in those days.”” The family was of 
Dutch and English extraction, the first hav- 
ing come to America from Holland in 1686, 
settling near Philadelphia, and building the 
first stone mill in what is now Pennsyl- 
vania.”” (And so on the record goes.) 

CHARLES R. BARKER 

Anniston, Ala. 


Impeccable 


Sirs: 

I am free to admit, that part of my 
pleasure in perusing your columns is in 
looking up the new terms discovered there- 
in. Along with unusual terms, is your 
habit of using frequently words for which 
you manifestly have a decided penchant. 
This would not be objectionable, if em- 
ployed correctly. May I cite one example? 
It is the word “impeccable.” : 

Impeccable means: Not subject to sin ; 
exempt from the possibility of wrong doing. 
Proper use of the word is_ illustrated _by 
these quotations; “Man at first made im- 
peccable and secured from falling.’’ (Bish- 
op Atterbury). ‘“‘I may do a virtuous ac- 
tion without being impeccable.” 3... me 
Newman). But Time, instead of applying 
“impeccable” to a person’s soul, prefers 
to use it in describing his habiliments. 

The current issue (TrmE, April 25, p. 13) 
pictures Sir J. M. Barrie in “an impec- 
cable frock coat.” A few weeks ago, 
(Time, Jan. 81, p. 15) Lord Birkenhead 
was represented as “burly of stature but 
impeccably sleek.”” Prior to that, another 
sinful man slipped in by an “impeccable 
cravat.” 

May I ask, is this intended as humor? 
Or is it an extension of meaning from 
the realm of spirit to that of things. 

C. D. RISSER 
Subscriber and cover to cover reader 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Subscriber Risser is correct in 
his definition of the original 
meaning “impeccable” (from im- 
eccare: not to sin). “But,” says 
ebster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, “Impeccable, in modern 
usage, more frequently suggests 
something with which no fault can 
be found or which is irreproach- 
ably correct ,.. as... impeccable 
evening dress.’”’—Ep, 

Victim 
Sirs; 

I have received your letter of the 20th 
inst. in reply well i am one of one of the 
Flood victims and have lost so _ heavily 
I am oblige to have you discontinue the 
paper I am a Farmer and i am up agiants 
it hard you will do me a favor to dis- 
continue 

and oblige 
C, R. CRANE 

R. F, D. Box 24 

Wagoner, Okla, 


: 
Bryan Said It? 
Sirs ; 

The enclosed footnote* appeared in 
Truk, April 11, giving credit to Senator 
Borah, as an apt phrase maker. 

Senator Borah is everything you claim 
for him, and I have the highest regard 
for the Senator and his work. However, 
there is a question as to the particular 
phrase which you have credited him with 
making. 

On Nov, 28, 1921,*I attended a meeting 
addressed by Mr, William Jennings Bryan, 
at which he said he was asked by Mr. 
Barrett to give to the Pan-American 
Building, in Washington, a photograph of 
himself, and, a sentiment to go with it. 


*The footnote said: ‘In the coining of 
apt phrases, the Senator from Idaho has no 
equal. Speaking of Mexico, recently, in an 
attack on the foreign policy of the admin- 
istration, he spoke words that many think 
will go ringing down the ages. He said: 
‘God has made us neighbors; let justice 
make us friends.’ ’—Eb. 








“Put up those books and go to bed!” 
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“My CHILDREN are so fascinated with The World Book I can 
hardly drive them to bed. Such a cyclopedia makes the pursuit 
of truth more alluring than the reading of story books.” 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

“The World Book is by far the best children’s encyclopedia 
that has appeared to date [1926].” Lewis M. Terman, Cali- 
fornia, author of the Terman Tests in general. school use 
throughout the United States. 

“The World Book outclasses them all . . . used more than 
four times as much as any other book in our library.” William 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

The ten compact volumes of The World Book have been thor- 
oughly tested in schools and libraries. Now they are recom- 
mended for your home. The only encyclopedia equally useful 
to school children and their parents. Recommended by the 
American Library Association as “best of its type.” Approved 
by State Boards of Education, Textbook Commissions, State 
Reading Circles—who realize the need of the school child for 
the right reference material. 

But your boy and girl can’t go to the public library every 
night, or stay late at school looking up research work. They 
need The World Book at home. The World Book gives them 
the surest, most entertaining way to fill in the outlines of lessons 
assignments richly, authentically. Here is vital world knowl- 
edge, including every subject demanded or discussed in the school 
curriculum . . . made entertaining, simple, concise. Rich with 
human interest, with story and picture, with a wealth of corre- 
lated subjects . . . timely and down to date! 

You will use The World Book yourself—but your children’s 
school work demands its use. With these World Book volumes 
in the home, ready for the preparation of tomorrow’s lessons, 
your boy and girl have a distinct advantage over children whose 
parents are less interested in their welfare. 

Such professional men and women as librarians, teachers, 
superintendents, are the exclusive representatives of The World 
Book in your community. Through them you obtain it. Ask 
us for full information. | 


W. F. Quarriz & Co., Publishers, Chicago 
Roach-Fowler Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘Zhe WORLD B@K _--- 
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{10 VOLUMES} ae 
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The humanized reference work ual Ss 
for the whole — 
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fa 4 an W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
mily gn Dept. 2-E 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 
val Please send me, without cost or obligation, full 

oo information of The World Book. 
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tion as to what constitutes 


GUARD THE 
WHERE TEETH 






IN ORDER to settle any ques- 


the real danger to teeth and 

gums, and also what is the 

best means of protection, E. R. 

Squibb & Sons caused an inves- 

tigation to be made that included 

the 50,000 practicing dentists of 
this country. 

Their answers express the 

opinion of the dental profession 

—the only real authority ob- 

tainable. 95% of the replies 

agreed that: 

(1) Acids are the most frequent 

cause of tooth decay and irri- 

tated gums. 

(2) The most serious trouble occurs 

at the place where teeth and 

gums meet—known as The Dan- 
ger Line. 

(3) The best product known to neu- 
tralize acids in the mouth is 
Milk of Magnesia. 

This verdict constitutes the 

most convincing evidence that 

Squibb’s Dental Cream brings 


We offer you here— 
the judgment 


of the dental profession 












DANGER LINE 
MEET GUMS 





real protection. For Squibb’s 
contains more than 50% of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 
The Milk of Magnesia neu- 
tralizes acids in your mouth. 
And particles of it lodge at The 
Danger Line after brushing, 
protecting your teeth and gums 
long afterwards. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream meets 
every requirement of a correct 
dentifrice. It cleans thoroughly 
—soothes tender gums—relieves 
sensitive teeth— contains no 
harsh abrasives. 

In the face of these facts, no 
one should be confused as to the 
correct way to protect teeth and 
gums. See your dentist regularly. 
Guard The Danger Line by using 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. 

At all druggists—only 40c for 
a large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York. Manufacturing Chemists 
to the Profession since 1858. 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


SQUIBB'S 
DENTAL 
CREAM 


© 1927 
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Bryan said he gave the picture, and 
wrote across the picture 
made us neighbors; let 
friends.” At the time 
the statement was made, the picture and 
sentiment was in the Pan-American Build- 
ing, and I doubt not that it is still there. 

It is simply a question as to who first 

gave utterance to this very fine sentiment. 
Lucius C. CLARK 

Washington, D. C. 

In the Pan-American Building at 
Washington there now hangs no 
photograph of William Jennings 
Bryan. But entering the building 
on the 17th St. side, going up to 
the second floor, in the Sanitary 
Bureau room on the right, behind 
the door, visitors can view Mr, 
Bryan, painted in oils.—Eb. 


Mr. 
the sentiment he 
was: “God has 
justice make us 


Good Riddance 
Sirs: 

- » » As a Jerseyite, what particularly 
attracted my attention in Time, April 26, 
was the pathetic letter of Mary J. Lane of 
Newark, N. J., which tells of the terrible 
predicament she is in with regard to re 
newing her subscription. 

It is regrettable indeed that a lady of 
her apparent intelligence classifies our 
State as one “where ‘Graft’ runs wild,”’ and 
in my despair at reading such slander 
huried against our noble commonwealth, 1] 
see a ray of probable sunlight, that 1 
glean from the very beginning of her 
second paragraph, in which she states 
something about changing her residence, 
and I sincerely hope that she will cross 
the State line, be it east, west, north or 
south, when she makes that change, as 
the State of New Jersey will be well rid 
of such as her. 

Apparently, if she could afford to live 
at a hotel, and she thinks your publication 
so well worth reading, why not contribute 
less than a dime weekly to those lounge 
lizards and lobby loiterers cheerfully by 
giving them her paper, which would per- 
haps be instrumental in making __ better 
men of them, instead of slandering a State, 
which has given birth to some of the best 
Americans that ever lived, that is so rich 
in honorable and valuable American history. 


Harry BEHRMAN 
Paterson, N. J. 


. . 


16-Inch Guns 


Sirs: 
Do the super-dreadnoughts of the U. S. 


Navy really spit 18- and 20-inch shells 
as reported in Time, April 25, p. 8, coi, 
8? 1 have been out of touch with the 


Navy since the War but am of the opinion 
that 16-inch guns are the largest yet in- 
stalled on our ships. However, more 
power to the Navy, and yourselves. 


M. S. QUAY 
Sewickley, Pa. 


The 18- and 20-inch shell state- 
ment was corrected by many a 
TIME-subscriber. TIME’s Naval cor- 
respondent said that guns of these 
calibre might be adopted in_ the 
future; the message was garbled 
in transmission.—Epb, 


Colossal Ignorance 
Sirs: 

I quote 
Spangled 
many an 
position, 


May 2: “ ‘The Star 

is, according to 
of too elaborate com- 
a range, to be suitable 


from TIME, 

Banner’ 

American, 
too great 


for the national hymn.” 
Is it possible that in your colossal igno- 
rance you do not know that the “Star 


Banner” is our official national 
anthem? You must know this, and there- 
fore your expression “to be” is sneeringly 
malicious and most offensive to me, for one. 


SarAu LINTON WELLS 


Spangled 


Springfield, Mass. 

Since the U. S. is without an 
official national anthem, the Na- 
tional Society of United States 
Daughters of 1812 is now dis- 


seminating propaganda with the ob- 
ject of persuading Congress to 
authorize a national anthem at its 
next session.—Ep, 
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1) Nota ripple in 
your coffee cup 


signals the starting of THe. Pioneer LimIrep or 
Tue Otympian on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Serenely as ocean liners these crack flyers glide into 
motion. It is friction elimination by means of Timken 
Bearings which smooths your journey, effects an 88% 
power saving in starting, and ends the hot box. hazard! 


More than anti-friction bearings, Timkens perma- 
_ nently protect railroad journals against the effects of 
shock, side-thrust, speed, and weight. The railroads, 
like all other industries, find a far higher endurance 
factor in Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, Timken 
tapered construction, and Timken-made electric steel. 


This exclusive combination of design and material 
makes it possible to maintain journals permanently 
trouble-free and wear-proof with the merest fraction 
of the lubrication and inspection hitherto required, 
A request gives access to Timken data, and brings 
any desired engineering counsel. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO « 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The Coolidge Week 


€ In his White House office one 
morning last week sat President 
Coolidge, his finger hovering over 
a button. The clock reached 9:30. 
The President pushed the button. 
Straightway started, in distant 
Toledo, the presses of the new Tole- 
do Blade newspaper plant. 


@ The President accepted the res- 
ignation of Dr. J. Morton Howell 
of Dayton, Ohio, as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary & Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Egypt. Owing to ill health 
of Mrs. Howell, Dr. Howell had 
twice before presented unaccepted 
resignations. He was born in Un- 
iopolis, Ohio, in 1863; in 1921 be- 
came Consul General at Cairo, 
Egypt, has been Minister to Egypt 
since 1922. 


( “That’s the finest gift I ever 
had in my life,” said President 
Machado of Cuba, as he last week 
boarded a snip for Havana. The 
gift was an autographed photo- 
graph of President Coolidge. 


€ One Charles Holz, 40, Phila- 
delphia waiter, markedly resembles 
President Coolidge. Last week Mr. 
Holz was asked by a Manhattan 
cinema concern to “double” for the 
President in film scenes laid in and 
around Rutland and Plymouth, Vt., 
Said Mr. Holz: “I will accept, if 
Mr. Coolidge does not object.” 


@ Among White House visitors 
last week were: Edward N. Hur- 
ley (onetime Shipping Board 
Chairman), who discussed the au- 
tomobile business; Mayor’ Fred 
Bauer of Lynn, Mass., who dis- 
cussed the shoe business; Jules 
Sauerwein, foreign editor of Le 
Matin, Paris, who discussed French 
business; National Committee 
Chairman William M. Butler, who 
discussed business and politics. The 
President also received Sosislav 
Antoniyevitch, new Minister from 
the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, who presented letters of 
credence. 


@ The President appointed Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell of Manhat- 
tan to represent the U. S. in the 
International Exposition at Seville, 
pain, 


Site-Seeing 


Last week Col. Edward W. Star- 
ling, Secret Service officer, one- 
time chaperon to John -Coolidge 
(Time, Oct. 25), left Washington 
on a site-seeing trip. 

Colonel Starling went to eye the 
many locations offered to President 
Coolidge for his summer vacation. 
Ornithologists, recalling the star- 
ling’s reputation for appropriating 
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the nests of other birds, punned 
feebly on the name of the Presi- 
dent’s emissary whose problem is 
not to find a home but to choose 
among the many offered by gen- 
erous donors with available prem- 
ises and a yen for publicity. 

Most confident among the pros- 
pective presidential hosts was Wil- 
liam Wrigley Jr. (chewing gum). 
Of the many who have called, only 
Mr. Wrigley has announced that he 
is likely to be chosen. “Although I 
have received no official acceptance 
of the offer of my summer home, 
I have been led to believe that Mr. 
Coolidge favors the proposal and 
will accept it.” Should Mr. Wrig- 
ley not have been misled, the 
President, encamping at Green 
Gables, Mr. Wrigley’s summer 
mansion at Lake Geneva, Wis., will 
have the privileges of one yacht, 
ten master’s bedrooms, a private 
bathing beach and a bathroom with 
gold-plated fixtures. 


But Mr. Wrigley has many a 
competitor. The following sum- 
mary includes only outstanding 
candidates, with the localities ar- 
ranged by states: 


Wisconsin. Onetime (1918-27) 
U. S. Senator Irvine Luther Lenroot 
offered “Lawsonia,” the 1,380-acre 
estate of the late Victor E. Lawson, 
Chicago publisher. Perquisites: 
Two houses each with 10 bedrooms; 
18-hole golf course; 54-foot motor- 
boat. 

On this estate are residences 
owned by H. F. Norcott, John S. 
Nash, of Chicago. Location: Green 
Lake, Wis. 


Iowa. The legislature of Iowa, 
forgiving the presidential veto of 
the McNary-Haugen farm bill 
(TIME, March 7), formally placed 
at the President’s disposal “all the 
good things that do distinctly exist 
in the Hawkeye State.” One specific 
good thing was the Franklin Floete 
estate “The Highlands.” Induce- 
ments: 35 acres, fully fenced for 
privacy; 1,700 feet above sea-level 
(cool, bracing). Location: On 
Lake Okoboji, northern Iowa. 


Michigan. Alfred Owen Crozier 
of the National Republican Club 
contributed his summer home, 
“Wildwood on the Old _ Indian 
Trail,” near Harbor Springs. In- 
ducements: 300 acres; a new log 
cabin of Norway pine. Mr. Crozier 
said the President had termed his 





offer “most alluring” but that no 
definite decision had been made. 

B. Frank Emory, personal repre- 
sentative of Fred W. Green, Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, hauled into the 
President’s presence an album 
measuring one yard on each side. 
In the album was a history of 
Mackinac Island and views of the 
Island estate of Mrs. Alvin T. Hert 
of Kentucky, vice chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 

California. The Hollywood Home 
of Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford was offered by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

Col. John F. McGill suggested 
his Napa valley estate, air-mailed 
his invitation and a folio showing 
panoramic views of the estate, in- 
teriors of his residence. Induce- 
ments: Six master’s bedrooms, five 
baths, cherry orchard, model farm, 
$200,000 home, sunken’ gardens, 
terraced lawns, fountains of im- 
ported marble, 17 rooms, 2,000 
acres. Location: Napa _ Valley, 
northern California. 

Wyoming. Miss Cody Allen, 
granddaughter of the late Colonel 
(“Buffalo Bill”) Cody, invited the 
President to Cody, Wyo., named for 
her grandfather. 


In 1850 President Zachary Taylor 
attended a rourth of July celebra- 
tion in Washington. With the 
thermometer at 97°, President Tay- 
lor washed cherries down with ice 
water. A few days later the na- 
tion was in mourning for him. 
Presidents before and since Zach- 
ary Taylor have sought to escape 
Washington’s summer heat. Last 
summer President Coolidge _ so- 
journed in the Adirondacks; in 
1925 visited Massachusetts; in 1924 
Vermont. 

But political observers maintain 
that motives political as well as 
personal have dictated the Presi- 
dent’s proposed Western excursion. 
In 1870 a torchlight procession 
smoked down Pennsylvania Avenue, 
besought President Grant to have 
built a permanent Western White 
House somewhere west of the 
Mississippi. At the last session of 
Congress, Representative Dickinson 
of Iowa resurrected the proposal. 
Official Washington, including the 
President. is said to frown on the 
Western White House idea as need- 
lessly expensive. 


Booms 


Coolidge. At No, 15 Dupont Cir- 
cle, President Coolidge, Republican 
National Committee Chairman Wil- 
liam M. Butler, and ten potent 
Republicans* breakfasted on grape- 

*The ten: Secretaries Kellogg, Wilbur, 
Mellon, Work; Speaker Longworth; Con- 
gressmen Snell, Treadway; Senators Borah, 


Curtis; C. Bascom Slemp, onetime Secretary 
to President Coolidge. 


TIME. 
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fruit, bacon, eggs, sausage, hot 
cakes, They then listened to Chair- 
man Butler’s report on his just 
completed Western tour. 

Said Mr. Butler, in effect: West- 
ern Republicans are very fond of 
President Coolidge. The third term 
bogey strikes terror nowhere. No- 
body is considering any 1928 can- 
didate other than the President. 


Woollen. Thomas Taggart, boss 
Democrat of Indiana, likes to take 
his delegates to the national con- 
ventions lined up behind one In- 
dianian whom in more or less 
seriously advance for nomination. 
Later he swings their votes in line 
behind some other section’s candi- 
date. But there is always the 
chance that the Indiana man will 
be one of the men and bring glory 
to Indiana and Boss Taggart. 

So it was in 1912, when the Tag- 
gart man was the late Thomas R. 
Mershall. In 1920, Mr. Marshall 
failed to repeat, but in 1924 it 
looked much as though Boss Tag- 
gart had engineered successfully— 
until the late Senator Samuel M. 
Ralston (a perfunctory Taggart 
man that year) withdrew his name. 

At Democratic State Committee 
meeting last week, Boss Taggart 
named his leading man for 1928— 
the Indianapolis banker Evans 
Woollen. It was explained that 
Democrats were looking for a Mid- 
western candidate; that Mr. Wool- 
len would receive nationwide sup- 
port. 

A nationwide introduction will 
first be necessary but in making it, 
Boss Taggart will not lack for 
good things to say. President of 
the Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., 
a neat, grey man of 62, Candidate 
Woollen has frequently displayed 
fortitude combined with his philos- 
ophy. He bolted the Bryan organ- 
ization in 1896. He told farmers 
who deposit in his bank that, 
sorry though he was for them, 
he viewed the McNary-Haugen 
farm relief scheme with alarm. 
Similarly he has risked the dis- 
pleasure of manufacturers by de- 
nouncing high tariff time and 
again. 

As to vote-getting, it was Candi- 
date Woollen who gave Senator 
Arthur R. Robinson* a bad scare 
last autumn as one of the Demo- 
cratic senatorial aspirants that 
cut the Republican lead from its 
normal 100,000 in Indiana to a 
scant 20,000. 


Third Party Talk. Into Balti- 
more last week rolled the private 
car of Daniel Willard, President of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 


*And not, as the N. Y. World mistaken- 
ly said last week, Senator James E. Wat- 
son. Opposing Senator Watson last autumn 
was Democrat Albert Stump. 
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From it stepped Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, Pierre S. duPont, and 
a committee of 14 Baltimorans. The 
party proceeded to a banquet given 
by the, Southern Maryland Society 
(composed of Maryland Republicans 
and Democrats), where, having 
eaten, Dr. Butler spoke. 

Flaying both Republicans and 
Democrats for neglect of funda- 
mental principles of government, 
Dr. Butler predicted that liberals 
of both parties might unite to form 
a Liberal Third Party. “There is 
no reason why we should be gov- 
erned forever by Main Streets and 
Babbitts,” thundered Dr. Butler. 


THE CABINET 


Lost, Found 


Two months ago the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department lost three words. 
Last week the three lost words 
were found. They had caused the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
to rebuke the U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury; the United States of 
America to snub the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations; and _ the 


U. S. Secretary of State to be in- | 


terrupted in a round of golf. 

Writing last March (TIME, 
March 28) to John Grier Hibben, 
President of Princeton, Andrew W. 
Mellon, U. S. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, said, according to the pub- 
lished, uncontradicted version of 
his letter: “All our principal debt- 
ors are already receiving from Ger- 
many more than enough to pay 
their debts to the United States. 
...” Last week Mr. Mellon said 
he had written: “All our principal 
debtors except Great Britain are 
already, etc.” The words “except 
Great Britain” had somehow been 
“inadvertently omitted.” 

When the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, read the mutilated but 
widespread copy of the Mellon let- 
ter he became vexed. In the Bal- 
four note of 1922, Great Britain 
had stated her policy of collecting 
from her War allies and Germany 
only enough of the money they 
owed her to meet her own debt 
payments to the U. S. If the Mel- 
lon letter was true, Britain was not 
living up to the Balfour note in 
collecting money from her War 
allies when collections from Ger- 
many were enough to meet her ob- 
ligations to the U. S. 

So last week the U. S. Depart 
ment of State received a note in 
which His Majesty’s Government 
hoped that the U. S. Government 


would take steps to remove the false 


impression created by Mr. Mellon’s 
“inaccurate and misleading” state 
ments. Curtly replied U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg: The Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. considered 
the Mellon-Hibben correspondence 
purely a domestic matter, did not 
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care to exchange notes concerning 
itt Thus what some _ observers 
called an impertinence was an- 
swered by what all observers recog- 
nized as a snub. 

Having replied to Britain, Secre- 
tary Kellogg sought the Chevy 
Chase golf course. To him on the 
15th hole came Treasury Depart- 
ment emissaries, sought, gained his 
permission to answer Mr. Churchill. 
In his reply Mr. Mellon .announced 
the inadvertent omission, main- 
tained that it could readily have 
been deduced from the context, 
said “, . . it is rather surprising 
that the British Government should 
lay stress upon what the context 
showed to be a typographical er- 
TOP, « « e 

Furthermore, added Mr. Mellon, 
the British note admitted that after 
Sept. 1, 1928, payment to Britain 
from her debtors and Germany 
would cover British payments to 
the U. S.; this Mr. Mellon consid- 
ered the “main point” at issue.* 

Officially closed by the Mellon 
reply, the incident inspired the 
British press to re-iterate old 
charges of U. S. Shylockery, ava- 
rice. Jingo newspapers called Mr. 
Mellon’s letter a “monumental 
document of ill faith,” accused the 
U. S. of fomenting anti-English 
feeling in China. The New States- 
man expressed the hope, though 
not the conviction, that Mr. Mellon 
would admit he had been lying. 

Observers felt:that Mr. Churchill 
had eagerly accepted an opportun- 
ity to stand forth as defender of 
Britain’s fair name, had strength- 
ened his Government’s position at 
expense of the U. S. Immediately 
after its publication Mr. Churchill 
had questioned the Mellon letter in 
the House of Commons, was said to 
have been piqued at the meagr2 
attention he aroused. Last week 
he had publicity to repletion, 


WOMEN 


Million 


That if Mrs. Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth should run for Congress 
she would certainly win; that most 
women now in Congress owe their 
position to being widows or wives 
of onetime Congressmen, not to 
their own merits; that women in 
Washington “pull the strings of 
power”—all this said Miss Vera 
Bloom last week in Washington. 

Miss Bloom, daughter of Con- 
gressman Sol Bloom, Democrat of 
New York, spoke at the second 
world welfare conference of the 
Women’s Universal Alliance. Miss 
Bloom also said: “Mrs. Coolidge 
Is worth $1,000,000 a year to the 
Republican Party. Her grace and 


*Main int: Mr. Churchill and Mr. Mel- 
lon also went into long technical con- 
troversy as to just what constituted British 
mecome, each showing that his conclusions 
were correct if his premises were accepted. 


Miss BLoom & FRIEND 
“Mrs. Coolidge is worth $1,000,000 
'  @ year!” 


charm aré real assets in the White 
House and contribute much to the 
prestige of the Administration.” 
Conference delegates also heard 
Miss Majorie Webster discuss “How 
to Develop Personality”; Miss Ella 
May Powell on “Music, the World’s 
New Refuge”; and saw a religious 
pageant with authentic Biblical 
costumes from the Holy Land. 


RADICALS 


Thayer Flayed 


Did Webster Thayer, trial judge 
in the case of Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti, held under 
death sentence (TIME, Sept. 27, 
Nov. 1, April 18, April 25) in the 
Dedham (Mass.) jail, refer dvring 
the trial to Messrs. Sacco and 
Vanzetti as “those bastards’? Did 
he say “a bunch of parlor radicals 
are trying to get those guys off,” 
but that he “would show them and 
would get those guys hanged”? 
Did he add that “no Bolsheviki 
could intimidate Web Thayer,” that 
he “would also like to hang a few 
dozen radicals”? 

According to an _ affidavit of 
Robert C. Benchley, dramatic edi- 
tor of Life, Judge Thayer said all 
these things to Mr. Loring Coes, 
of the Coes Wrench Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., at the Worcester Golf 
Club. Mr. Coes, said Mr. Benchley, 
repeated Judge Thayer’s remarks 
to him (Benchley). But Mr. Coes 
last week “flatly denied” the truth 
of Mr. Benchley’s affidavit; re- 
called no conversation in which 
Judge Thayer flayed Messrs. Sacco 
and Vanzetti; said: “I have known 
Judge Thayer since 1908. I have 
never heard him use language that 


he could not repeat in mixed com- 
pany and I have played golf with 
him.” 

Mr. Benchley’s affidavit formed, 
with four other affidaviis, part of 
a petition sent last week to Gov- 
ernor Fuller of Massachusetts by 
Mr. Vanzetti. Mr. Sacco refused 
to sign the petition, calling it in- 
consistent with his anarchistic 
principles. Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
Boston psychiatrist, said that Mr. 
Sacco’s seven years of confinement 
had “brought about an abnormal 
state in which his [radical] fan- 
aticism has been intensified into an 
obsession.” In ite of Mr. Sacco’s 
refusal to sign, the petition was 
presented as a joint plea from 
both the condemned. 

It asked “not for mercy, but for 
justice,’ not for pardon but for 
a public investigation to “set us 
free.” Reviewing the trial, it 
listed a long series of incidents to 
show prejudice on the part of Trial 
Judge Thayer. Its most vital new 
evidence came in the attached affi- 
davits. 


Affidavits: 


Frank P. Sibley, Boston reporter, 
said that during the trial Judge 
Thayer repeatedly discussed the 
case with reporters, that Judge 
Thayer said: “T’ll show them 
that no long-haired anarchist from 
California can run this court.” The 
“long-haired anarchist” was Fred 
H. Moore, defense attorney, who 
had a _ reputation for defending 
radicals. Mr. Sibley added that 
Judge Thayer often called defense 
attorneys “those damn fools.” 


Mrs. Lois B. Rantoul, who re- 
ported the trial for the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, 
said that after the prosecution in 
the trial had rested, Judge Thayer 
asked her what she thought of the 
case. She said she was not con- 
vinced that the defendants were 
guilty. The judge said she would 
“feel differently” after hearing his 
charge to the jury. 

John Nicholas’ Beffel,‘ news- 
paper correspondent, said _ that 
Judge Thayer gave newspapermen 
advance copies of his charge to the 
jury (as is often done) but that 
the charge as delivered in advance 
differed from the charge actually 
given. 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Bernkopf, who 
covered for the International News 
motions made in 1923 for a retrial, 
said that Judge Thayer presented 
her with an unsolicited autographed 
photograph of himself and_ re- 
ferred to Attorney Moore as a 
“long-haired anarchist.” He said 
he could not be “hoodwinked” and 
that nobody “could put anything 
over” on him. 


Besides affidavits, the petition 
contained a statement from George 
U. Crocker, onetime Boston Treas- 
urer. Mr. Crocker is a member 
of the University Club where 





Judge Thayer stayed during the 
trial. His statement said: 

“At this time I did not know that 
I had ever met Judge Thayer. He 
approached me one evening, how- 
ever, called me by name and be- 
gan to talk to me about the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, and I soon was able 
to gather that he was the Presid- 
ing Judge, but even then I did 
not know his name. . . . One morn- 
ing at breakfast I particularly re- 
member because it seemed to me 
that Judge Thayer at that time 
exhibited his prejudice and bias in 
the most notable manner. On this 
morning he either came to the 
table where I was sitting and asked 
if he could have breakfast with me, 
or he called me to his table and 
asked me to have breakfast with 
him. He immediately began to talk 
again about the case and pulled 
out of his pocket a portion of the 
charge which he was to deliver, as 
I understood it, on that day. He 
read parts of it to me with com- 
ments like this: ‘Counsel for de- 
fense said so and so yesterday, and 
this is my reply.’ He then read 
a part of the charge and said, ‘I 
think that that will hold him, don’t 
you?’ 

“I tried my best to avoid these 
conversations and I told the head 
waiter at the club to see to it that 
I was not put with him again at 
meals.” 


From Judge Thayer came only 
silence. He was said to be on a 
vacation, perhaps at his Maine 
summer home. Commenting on 
the new disclosures in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti petition, the New York 
World said: “What comes out of 
all these statements is a picture 
not of a judge but of an agitated 
little man looking for publicity 
and utterly impervious to the 
ethical standards one has the right 
to expect of a man presiding in a 
capital case.” 


Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller 
studied the Sacco-Vanzetti petition, 
said his mind was not made up on 
what procedure to follow. He re- 
ceived from Chicago a lurid death- 
threat. It read: 

“Hon. Alvin: 

“If you will execute Sacco 
and Vanzetti, we are going to 
murder you, all of your family 
and turn your home into ashes; 
the same we do with your 
judge and Chief Justice as 
they got our note last week. 

“Our airplanes had a wonder- 
full success over your home 
and the home of your barbars 
{[barbarous?] Judge and Chief 
Justice. Nobody has not away 
from us and nobody cannot. 

“This is the oath of thous- 
ands and i.aousands that will 
fight to death. The French 
spirit never die—as to tell you 
again, if you, your judge and 
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JUDGE THAYER 
From him came silence 


Chief Justice will execute Sac- 
co-Vanzetti, we going to destroy 
all of your fellows. 

“The French American bank- 
ers and unions cooperation. Ad. 
a mae 


Last week many Sacco-Vanzetti 
pleas were pouring in from highly 
reputable sources. Among the 
voices added to the Sacco-Vanzetti 
cause were those of: 

Paul Loebe, President of the German Reich- 
stag 

Author Will Irwin 

John F. Moors and Charles P. 
of the Harvard Corporation 

Attorney Roland W. Boyden 

Dr. Morton Prince 

Central Federation Union of Providence 

Attorney Semuel Orr 

Proletarian Party of America 

Faculty and 650 students of the University 
of California 

Executives of the National Federation of 

Trade Unions, Sweden 
Majority of the Wisconsin legislature 
Executive Council of the Massachusetts 

Branch of the American Federation of 

Labor. 


Sterilization 

August at Washington, the U. S. 
Supreme Court last week closed 
oral arguments until October. 

Eugenists cheered, sentimentalists 
were vexed when Mr. Associate 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said: 
“Three generations of imbeciles 
are enough”; read a decision up- 
holding the Virginia law for steril- 
ization of mental defectives. 

The guardian of one 


Curtis 


Carrie 
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Buck, 21, feeble-minded _ state 
asylum inmate, with a _ feeble- 
minded mother and a feeble-minded 
illegitimate child, protested steril- 
ization proceedings against her. 
Counsel argued that sterilization 
was never justifiable, that Miss 
Buck was being discriminated 
against since many a feeble-minded 
woman not under state care was 
continuing to propagate the species 
without molestation. 

With only Justice Pierce Butler 
dissenting, the Supreme Court ruled 
that the principle sustaining com- 
pulsory vaccination is broad enough 
to cover cutting the Fallopian tubes. 
It affirmed the state’s right to 
call upon defectives for “sacrifices, 
often not felt to be such by those 
concerned”; said the operation in- 
volved no “serious” pain or “sub- 
stantial” danger. Concerning ‘“dis- 
crimination,” the Supreme Court 
said that the law could not be 
criticized for failing to reach all 
defectives when it was seeking to 
include them “so far and so fast” 
as its means allowed. Fifteen other 
states* have laws similar to the 
Virginia statute. 

Supreme Court decisions go into 
effect 40 days after having been 
arrived at.t Thus Miss Buck had 
40 days left in which to be “the 
potential parent of socially inade- 
quate offspring.’** 


No Lifesaver 


Night foremen can become life- 
savers only at their own risk, 
ruled last week Judge Nelson Mc- 
Vicar of the Pittsburgh Common 
Pleas Court. His decision saved 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co. $2,400, 
lost Mrs. Elsie A. Prettyman 
(widow of William A. Prettyman) 
the same amount. 

On June 18, 1926, Mr. Pretty- 
man, night foreman for a con- 
tracting company, rescued Anna 
Nice from drowning in the Alle- 
ghany River, was himself drowned. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
awarded his widow $8 a week for 
300 weeks. To court went the 
Casualty Co. Ruled Judge Me- 
Vicar: 

“He [Mr. 


Prettyman] was en- 


*At the close of 1925, seven states had 
reported sterilization of mental defectives 
as follows: California, 4,500; Kansas, 335; 
Nebraska, 260; Oregon, 303; Wisconsin, 
144; Indiana, 700; Michigan, 100. 

440 days at present; 24 days in the 
future, by a ruling passed during the 
present sitting. 

**There are three main methods by 
which human beings may be _ prevented 
from propagating the _ species. In the 
case of Miss Buck, a surgeon will sever 
the Fallopian tubes, which function as 
passages from ovaries to womb. This 
surgical operation is known as salpingotomy. 
Surgical sterilization of men consists of 
cutting the spermatic cord, causing atrophy 
of the testicles. The third method, applicable 
to both men and women, is X-ray steril- 
ization. As a result of X-ray treatment, 
organs of reproduction become atrophied. 
The X-ray process is expensive, complicated, 
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gaged at the time on a highly 
commendable humanitarian  pur- 
pose, but said purpose was no part 
of the business or affairs of the de- 
fendant company, nor was his in- 
jury caused in the performance of 
duties of the company.” Thus, 
though Mr. Prettyman lost his life 
while ene by the General 
Contracting Co., and though he was 
engaged in the company’s business 
when the accident happened, his 
widow was not entitled to a com- 
pensation award because he was not 
hired to perform lifesaving duties. 


CATASTROPHE 
Flood Continued 


From October, 1926, when the 
Neosho River overran its banks 
in Kansas and Oklahoma to last 
week when the Mississippi attacked 
levees in southern Louisiana, flood 
conditions have prevailed in the 
Mississippi Valley. Since the mid- 
dle of April the Mississippi has 
been on the greatest flood of its 
history. Last week best estimates 
of the situation gave the following 
summary: 

Extent. From Cairo, IIl., to the 
Gulf is 570 miles air line but 1,090 
miles by the river line. Southwest- 
ern Illinois, western Tennessee and 
Mississippi, eastern Missouri and 
Arkansas, northern and_ central 
Louisiana have been flooded. Hard- 
est hit has been Louisiana. Two 
Louisiana parishes were inundated 
when the Poydras levee was dyna- 
mited; 5,000,000 acres in north 
Louisiana were under water last 
week with 4,000,000 more in im- 
minent danger. 

The entire flooded area through 
the valley was estimated at 15,000 
square miles, an area larger than 
Belgium, three times the size of 
Connecticut; almost as large as 
Switzerland. 


Homeless. The Red Cross defi- 
nitely listed 323,000 refugees in its 
care. This estimate did not in- 
clude 35,000 to 50,000 additional 
refugees in Louisiana. If the hard- 
pressed Red River levee line broke, 
as seemed likely, another 200,000 
would be in the path of the waters. 


Deaths. Death estimates have 
varied at from 350 to 500. 


Property damage was_ beyond, 
estimate. Millions of acres of cot- 
ton land were under water, with 
the flood moving on the “sugar 
bowl” section of Louisiana from 
which comes much of the nation’s 
sugar. 

Relief. The Red Cross, on a $10,- 
000,000 flood fund “drive,” had by 
last week raised $8,500,000. More 
than 100,000 refugees had been vac- 
cinated; disease outbreaks were 
confined to some 25 cases of 
typhoid and a few of dysentery. 
Countless boats and 48 Army and 
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Navy planes have been employed 
in rescue work. 

Personalities. Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert C. Hoover headed 
a flood commission appointed by 
the President. Henry M. Baker, 
Red Cross Director of Relief, su- 
pervised Red Cross work. One- 
time Governor John M. Parker of 
Louisiana was appointed by Mr. 
Hoover as flood relief director in his 
state, was aided by present Govern- 
or Oramel Hinkley Simpson. 


President Coolidge appointed a 
special flood commission; as nom- 
inal head of the Red Cross, issued 
calls for relief funds; steadfastly 
refused to summon special flood 
session of Congress; argued that 
the emergency would be over be- 
fore Congress could act. 


Millions of words have been 
written about the flood; most of 
them endlessly re-iterating news 
of thousands homeless, of counties 
and parishes inundated, left read- 
ers with a deep but vague im- 
pression of the great disaster. 
Had a reporter explored the flood 
area with an eye to specific high- 
lights, notes for his story might 
have read somewhat as follows: 
CG Near the Bayou des Glaizes 
Hills, La., a _ plantation owner 
had somehow secured a_ circus 
tent, into which flocked all on 
his plantation and _ neighboring 
refugees. 

@ At the Forest City, Ark., ref- 
ugee camp two babies were born; 
were christened Overflow Johnson 
and Highwater Jones. Several 
other babies born in similar camps 
have been christened “Refugee.” 

qd At Poydras, La., one Ted Her- 
bert, deep sea diver, dived into 
the Mississippi, set off more dyna- 
mite at the Poydras Cut. The cur- 
rent pulled his diver’s helmet over 
his head, almost drowned him. 
Diving a second time he discarded 
the helmet, and, as he had no 
other diving equipment dived naked 
like a South Sea Islander. Super- 
stitious, Diver Herbert said that 
if he let his picture be taken, 
certain death would follow. 

qd At Pineville, La., waters lapped 
toward the grammar school. Elmo 
Rich, 11, waded in them, stepped 
into a deep hole, drowned. 

qa Along Macon Ridge, La., deer 
and wild turkey fought for food. 
Other deer and fawns, frightened, 
hungry, entered refugee camps, 
were made pets by children. 

@ At Vicksburg, Miss., steamer- 
captain Harris Clifford landed a 
boatload of refugees; nursed a 
deep flesh wound where an insane 
Negress refugee had bitten him 
in the hand. 

@_ In the valley of the Atchafalaya 
river, flowing through swamp dis- 


tricts of Louisiana, bands of out- 
laws looked forward to starvation 
or surrender. Houseboats guarded 
them from the flood, but food grew 
constantly scarcer. Rescue meant 
prison. 


@ Near Memphis, Tenn., bootleg- 
gers built stills in treetops above 
flood waters, peddled their wares 
by boat. Officials seized 12 giant 
stills, two with capacities of 750 
gallons; destroyed 45 vats each 
holding 1,000 gallons of mash. 


@ Around Richland and Madison, 
La., the flood swept through the 
finest hunting grounds on the con- 
tinent. Here Theodore Roosevelt 
and Flood Relief Director John M. 
Parker used together to hunt quail, 
deer, bears, wild turkey. 


(At Peoria, [ll., High School 
Seniors Al Landers and Frank Polk- 
ington bent over, let themselves 
be hit with a stout paddle at 5c 
per hit. They collected $4 (8) 
blows); gave the $4 to the flood 
relief fund; sat gingerly. 


@ At New Philadelphia, Ohio, the 
New Philadelphia Ministerial As- 
sociation denounced Sunday theatric- 
al performances for Flood Fund 
benefit as “baneful sophistry of 
doing evil for the advancement of 
good.” 


@ At Dayton, Ohio, a flat-bottomed 
boat which had seen service in the 
1913 Dayton flood was put on ex- 
hibition with a sign: 

“THEY HELPED US IN _ 1913-—- 
LET’S HELP THEM NOW.” 


@ At Rayville, La., inundated by 
flood waters, inhabitants sailed into 
stores in  pirogues (similar to 
canoes); without disembarking 
made purchases from clerks 
mounted on_ platforms beneath 
which the flood water swirled. 


C_ At Belzoni, Miss., five men were 
lodged in the County Jail, held 
without bond. They were charged 
with looting in the flooded town. 
Other looting reports came from 
surrounding tarms. 


Gd <At Waterproof, La., water 
many feet deep swirled through 
streets, inhabitants for the most 
part left. But telephone women, 
their switchboards mounted on 
scaffolding, stuck to their posts, 
kept service continuous. 


@ Flood water swamped Mer 
Rouge, La., scene of famed 1924 
Ku Klux Klan-Captain Skipworth 
trial. Bastrop, La., also scene of 
Klan sensations, was threatened by 
advancing waters. The flood also 
menaced St. Martinsville, La., 
whither traveled Longfellow’s 
Evangeline, where stands the famed 
Evangeline Oak. 


qd At Vicksburg, Miss, where 
more than 15,000 refugees were 
encamped, herds of cattle bellowed 
through the main streets. 
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THE LEAGUE 


7,000 Delegates 


Forty-six governments, including 
three non-League member states,* 
sent a total of slightly over 1,000 
delegates, last week, to the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference, spon- 
sored at Geneva by the League of 
Nations. Scarcely a politician was 
present. Big businessmen headed 
the various delegations of practic- 
ing economic experts. To provide 
a banquet of facts for digestion 
by the 1,000 economists, staff of- 
ficials of the League had ready 
500,000 words of special reports. 


Colossal. . . 

Purpose. The Council of the 
League of Nations explicitly postu- 
lated that “the Conference is not 

. « composed of responsible dele- 
gates invested with full powers 
for the conclusion of conventions” 
but is rather “a general consulta- 
tion, in the course of which vari- 
ous programs and doctrines may 
be freely exposed without the 
freedom of discussion being re- 
stricted by any immediate necessity 
to transform the conclusions of the 
conference into international en- 
gagements.” 

Briefly the Conference is an in- 
ternational pool of men, facts, ideas, 
in which each delegate must fish 
for himself. 

Star Delegations. The 1,000 
delegates felt keenest interest last 
week in two delegations, composed 
(as to important delegates) re- 
spectively of 6 U. S. representa- 
tives and 16 Soviet Russians. 
Never before has the U. S. sent 
a “delegation” (as distinguished 
from mere “observers’”) to a con- 
ference called by the League; and 
not since the Lausanne Conference 
of 1923, when a Soviet envoy was 
murdered on Swiss soil, has “Red 
Russia” sent delegates of any kind 
into Switzerland. 

The U. S. and Russia, it seemed 
last week, were edging cautiously 
nearer the League.... 

Robinson & Colleagues. Heading 
the U. S. delegates as they climbed 
down from wagon-lits at Geneva 
last week, was a smart son of 
Ravenna, Ohio, Henry Mauris Rob- 
inson, 58, whose stocky form 
and pleasant features are best 
known in Los Angeles, Calif., where 
he is President of the First Na- 
tional Bank. Europeans know Mr. 
Robinson, however, as a subordinate 
member under Charles Gates Dawes 
of the Dawes Committee (1924) 
which evolved the Dawes plan. 

Other U. S. delegates: 1) Nor- 
man H. Davis, 48, Manhattanite, 
onetime (1919-20) Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and (1920-21) 
Under Secretary of State; 2) John 
William O’Leary, 51, President of 


” *The U. S., Russia, Turkey. 








N. E. A. 


BANKER ROBINSON 
- fell afoul of Max Muspratt 
(see Col. 3) 


the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S.; 3) Dr. Alonzo Englebert 
Taylor, 56, Director of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford 
University; 4) Dr. Julius Klein, 40, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Klein. Though modest Dr. 
Julius Klein opened his lips to cor- 
respondents not so much as once 
last week, he was sought out, 
courted by Europeans who know 
in what esteem President Calvin 
Coolidge holds silent but upstand- 
ing Dr. Klein. The President has 
said (TIME, April 11) that Julius 
Klein is the best informed man in 
the Government Service on the Ad- 
ministration’s economic policy. Such 
words are a talisman to fame, 
When Dr. Klein reached Geneva, 
it was whispered that his are 
the ears of President Coolidge at 
the Economic Conference. . ... 

A silent man, gentle and mild- 
mannered from choice, Dr. Klein is 
able to unleash at will a dynamic 
personality. His propulsive will 
drove him to a study of Spanish 
and Latin-American economic prob- 
lems (1912-14); and the orld 
War found him an instructor of 
Latin-American history and _ eco- 
nomics at Harvard. Entering the 
Government Service amid days of 
emergency, he was later sent to 
Buenos Aires; and from there he 
originated the present system of 
monthly cable letters on economic 
conditions which now pour into 
Washington from U. S. Consuls 
everywhere. 

No one told Dr. Klein to cable 
his reports, but other consuls 
found he was gaining prestige 








thereby, and began to cable, too, 
reports which they had been ac- 
customed to send in haphazard, 
and often a season or two late. ... 
To close the chapter, Dr. Klein was 
promoted in 1921 to his present 
post: Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
There over 300 reports reach him 
daily; and out to U. S. business- 
men go a daily average of 3,000 
replies to economic questions. 
Says Dr. Klein: “We have a rule 
that a reply—not necessarily com- 
plete—must go to every inquirer 
within 48 hours of the time his 
question reaches us. ... The most 
perishable commodity on earth is 
commercial intelligence. ... The 
concealment of facts is dangerous. 
If the truth is shocking, the more 
reason why we should have the 
truth.” 


From Dr. Klein, thought ob- 
servers, President Coolidge will re- 
ceive hot truths about the Economic 
Conference. 


Prince & Comrades. Heading 
the Soviet delegation, carrying his 
own fibre suitcase, came, last week 
Prince Valerian Obolenski Ossin- 
es 


His once aristocratic Tsarol days 
of sport and opulence are gone. 
He is trusted of Bolsheviks, and at 
Moscow heads the Soviet Statisti- 
cal Department. His attendant 
stenographers and private secre- 
tary were seen, last week, to be 
ladies of stern, middle age, their 
skirts at pre-War length, their 
manners suggesting not at all the 
imaginary “free-love” conditions 
pretended to exist in Russia. Sec- 
ond in authority was Comrade 
Eugen Varga, a Hungarian, one- 
time chief adviser to the ousted 
Soviet dictator of Hungary, fat, 


spiderlike Bela Kun _ (dictator 
1919). 
Proceedings. Onetime  (1921- 


1925), Premier Georges Theunis of 
Belgium opened the Conference, as 
Chairman last week with innocuous 
words: “Economic dislocation of 
Europe . . . feverish mentality pro- 
duced by the War... this Confer- 
ence must show the way to a fu- 
ture bright with hope... .” 


Since all major business of the 
Conference will be transacted in 
innumerable sub-committee rooms, 
the huge public session of last week 
wore on amid intentionally brom- 
idic set speeches. Even so, U. S. 
Chief Delegate Henry M. Robinson 
managed to fall afoul of bland Sir 
Max Muspratt, President of the 
British Delegation, and, in business 
life, president of the immensely 
potent and monopolistic Federation 
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of British Industries. Naturally, 
rubber was the elastic bone of the 
Robinson-Muspratt . contention, for 
the British rubber monopoly 
(Timp, Jan. 18, 1926) has forced 
U. S. citizens to pay dear for tires, 
hot-water bottles, teething rings. . 

Sir Max began the exchange of 
shots by observing in his set speech 
that “with very rare exceptions 
there is no British discrimination 
against the rest of the world in 
the export of raw materials, and 
the much criticized rubber restric- 
tions have no element of discrimi- 
nation in favor of Great Britain, 
but were introduced to ensure con- 
tinuity of supply of a product es- 
sential to modern civilization.” 


Countered Mr. Robinson, when 
his turn came to speak: “I can- 
not clearly see how a restriction in 
output could assure a continuity of 
supply at a high level and prove 
of ultimate benefit to the world. 
I am also wendering whether the 
fact that over 75% of the commodi- 
ty is consumed: in a non-producing 
country [the U. S.], while the 
country controlling restriction 
[Great Britain] consumes but 7% 
of the total supply, might be 
looked upon as discrimination.” 

That the shot took effect was 
seen when British Delegate Sir 
Walter Runciman, genial shipping 
magnate, remarked candidly: “It 
looks like friend Muspratt got it 
right on the bean.” 

So successfully dull and amicable 
was the remainder of the public 
session, that the Conference was 
able to adjourn into committees, 
late in the week, without per- 
ceptible discord. 


Prince Valerian Ossinski  pro- 
vided the only (mild) sensation of 
the week when he protested to the 
League that the Swiss police were 
guarding him against assassina- 
tion so effectively that he was vir- 
tually a prisoner in his own hotel. 
Soon League officials persuaded the 
Swiss to desist. Prince Ossinski 
later spoke before the Conference, 
urging all nations to cancel their 
War debts, lower immigration bar- 
riers, and join with Soviet Russia 
in a program of universal disarma- 
ment. He spoke effectively, and 
some dozens of delegates crowded 
down near the rostrum, applauded. 


Underground Motif. Among po- 
tent U. S. import-export houses 
information circulated last week, 
that the German delegation at Ge- 
neva has been instructed to sound 
out the U. S. delegation upon the 
possibility of an understanding be- 
tween the U. S. Administration and 
the German chemical and _ other 
trusts. Prospectively the question 
will be asked whether lower U. S. 
tariffs can possibly be obtained on 
certain German goods, in return 
for favors of an equal value to 

-S. businessmen from the Ger- 
man trusts, 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Act II 


Chinese think ten days not too 
long for the performance of a 
tragedy; but Londoners were ready 
to ery “Enough!” last week when 
the second act of a great British 
drama was protracted through four 
days. Theatre: the stately Palace of 


Sir DouGLtas HoGe 
“The general strike is illegal. .. .” 


Westminster where Lords and Com- 
mons assembled beside the Thames. 
Players: all the chief Ministers of 
Premier Baldwin’s Conservative 
Cabinet and virtually all the major 
protagonists of the Liberal and 
Labor opposition. Second act: the 
second reading of the Government’s 
drastic Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Bill (T1mME, May 9 et ante) 
—a bill designed to put British 
labor into a legal straightjacket 
strong enough to prevent the recur- 
rence of the General Strike (TIME, 
May 10 to Nov. 29, 1926). 

As the curtain figuratively rises, 
Attorney General Sir Douglas Hogg 
stands up and moves a second read- 
ing. Correspondents note his erect, 
judicial poise, wonder how long 
he will keep cool under the barrage 
of jeers which Laborites will soon 
make hot. Racing pencils jot names 
of major characters and_ their 
more and more pungent speeches 
as the drama plays on and up- 
ward to crescendo: 

Sir Douglas Hogg: “... The 
Government, then, rests its case 
for the bill upon four axioms: 
one, that the general strike is il- 
eS a a 

Laborite Will Thorne of West 
Ham (interrupting): “That is a 


Hel 6...«° Te Attorney General is 
telling a lot of lies!’ 

Right Honorable James Henry 
Thomas, famed “Balance Wheel of 
British Labor”: “We deny categori- 
cally that the General Strike was 
illegal. . 

Sir Douglas Begg: “...:« Fee 
General Strike was “fecal and the 
Government has therefore made 
the first axiom of this bill that 
no one must suffer for refusing 
to participate in a second general 
strike. ... Two: intimidation of 
non-strikers was illegal and must 
be prevented by law... .” 

Laborite John R. Clynes, gener- 
alissimo of the Labor party in 
the absence of onetime Labor 
Premier James Ramsay Macdonald 
in the U. : “I rise to pro- 
test that this bill would prevent 
workers on strike from doing 
anything to make their strike 
a success. ... Why this Govern- 
ment solicitude for ‘Blacklegs’ 
[“Scabs”]?... This bill would 
make it illegal to even make faces 
at a ‘Blackleg’... .” 


Right Honorable John Joseph 
§ > ae Oe Jack”) Jones, Laborite 
wit: “It’s a hog’s bill!” 

Sir Douglas Hogg (angry, 
flushed): “... Third axiom: the 
law must protect individual work- 
ers from compulsion to contribute 
to a political fund. .. .” 


Several Laborites: “We are the 
poor man’s party, and you want 
to strangle us!.. When Mac- 
donald was Premier he didn’t sell 
peerages to get party funds... .” 

Sir Douglas Hogg: “Fourthly 
and finally, the Government con- 
siders it axiomatic that the bill 
must afford protection to | Civil 
servants who must not be intimi- 
dated from unswerving loyalty to 
the State.” 

Laborite Thomas Griffiths of 
Pontypool (shaking his fist at the 
Ministerial Bench): “You wasters! 
-«- You blackguards!... You 
rotters! ... You thieves! ... Your 
kind put my father in jail during 
the big strike. ... 

J. J. Jones: “They’re liars! ... 
The Attorney General is a liar 
from his head to his foot! .. .” 

Pandemonium. . . Eventually 
Speaker John Whitley caused the 
Right Honorable “Jack” Jones to 
be ejected from the House. - 

During the first days of debate 
only one legislative advance was 
made. It became clear that the 
Government’s vigorously worded 
clause punishing men striking con- 
trary to the public weal would 
have to be supplemented by a 
similar clause punishing employers 
who lock their men out with 
similar effect. Originally the Gov- 
ernment contended, rather lamely, 
that employers simply do not lock 
out their men against the public 
interest; but when the partisan 
aspect of this view was flayed on 
all sides in open debate, Sir Doug- 
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las Hogg was obliged to promise 
re-drafting of the bill. 

On the third day Premier Stanley 
Baldwin, reputedly in poor health, 
spoke for the first time: 

The Premier: (after rehearsing 
the background and the bill at 
length): “... The Government’s 
mandate for introducing this bill 
was the General Strike. . . . Things 
have drifted too far. The activities 
of the trade unions are shifting 
from the industrial to the political 
sphere, in which some of them are 
controlled by the Communist 
ee 

Several Laborites: “Name them! 
i. Name a_ single Communist 
union! ... Liar! ... Withdraw!” 

The Premier: “I am not going 
to give names, nor shall I with- 
draw. ... 

Laborite John Beckett of Gates- 
head, usually decorous: “That’s 
the most dishonest thing that has 
ever been done in this House. ... 
Admit you’re a liar, Baldwin!” 

Speaker Whitley (above angry 
Conservative shouts): “The Right 
Honorable Member from Gateshead 
must withdraw his interjection.” 

Laborite Beckett: “I won’t with- 
draw it! I can only say that he 
[pointing at the Premier] has told 
lies.” (Upon a motion from Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill the House voted to expel 
Laborite Beckett for five days.) 


The Premier (as ever, imper- 
turbable): “I believe that the 
more this bill is known to the 
country, the more it will be sup- 
ported. ... Any bill passed just 
after the General Strike might 
have been vindictive, but this bill 
is not... . We have waited.... 


Laborite Shouts: “Just you wait 
till the next general election!” 

The Premier (defiant): “Make 
this bill the principal plank of 
your program at the general elec- 
tion if you choose, and we will de- 
feat you, even though your slogan 
be ‘Let London Walk.’” 


Laborite Tom Shaw (interject- 
ing): “I may say, as the Secre- 
tary of State for India once said, 
in one of his sober moments—” 
(Pandemonium, furious shouts from 
friends of the Secretary, the Earl 
of Birkenhead, a _ discriminating, 
not a swizzling drinker.) 


Speaker Whitley (soothing): “No 
doubt the Right Honorable Mem- 
ber merely desired to imply that 
the Secretary of State for India 
sometimes expresses himself ex- 
travagantly.” (Laughter). 

David Lloyd George (launching 
the serious Liberal attack upon 
the bill) : “The details of this meas- 


BIsHOP WELLDON 


“It is difficult for me to under- 
stand .. .” 
(See More Goop THAN Harm?) 


ure are dangerous and in some in- 
stances obscure [proceeding to re- 
view them].... It is my final 
conviction that had this bill been 
law last year, it would not have 
shortened the General Strike by 
one hour,.. .” 

Philip Snowden, onetime Labor 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, sar- 
donic cripple, brilliant economist 
(TIME, April 25): “They who have 
proposed -this bill are hypocrites, 
and they are fools who by rowdy- 
ism have led this debate to such 
a fatuous conclusion.... As for 
general strikes, they are general 
nonsense because they are not ef- 
fective. ... But there is no politi- 
cal immorality in attempting to 
coerce a government by a general 
strike. [Barking his words] Gov- 
ernments exist to be coerced! ... 
As for this bill—Hrr!—it is a 
loud needle for the Communist 
gramophone. ... It will help the 
Communists to breed sedition, and 
gag any appeal to the better 
natures of everyone else... .” 

As the debate closed the Con- 
servative majority, of course, voted 
the bill past its second reading, 
a foregone conclusion. Britons, 
habitually close followers of their 
legislators, deemed this the most 
dynamiteful debate since the days 
of the great General Strike. They 
saw the lines of class struggle 
more sharply drawn than ever be- 
fore in the House of Commons. 
They knew that Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Winston Churchill did 
not overstate the gravity of the 


coming struggle when he said, later 
in the week: “A battle has been 
joined in which we shall be fight- 
ing probably for the remainder of 
our lives.” 


More Good Than Harm? 


Four august dignitaries of the 
Church of England searched their 
hearts and consciences last week, 
and announced their opinions of 
fox hunting. 


This they did because Spanish 
editors (see below) were flaying 
roundly the barbarities of the 
English chase, and hinting at 
hypocrisy in the refusal of Edward 
of Wales to accompany the King 
of Spain to a bull fight. Charac-. 
teristically, the London press was 
indignant, sought the opinion of 
the Cloth, elicited divergent and 
sturdy comment from the follow- 
ing reverend gentlemen: 

The Venerable Robert Henry 
Charles, 71, Archdeacon of West- 
minster, erudite translator of the 
Ethiopic Book of Jubilees: “To 
find one’s pleasure in a sport which 
consists of torturing and killing a 
defenseless animal bespeaks at best 
a thoughtless person whose outlook 
on life is immeasurably lower than 
that of the wolf or the tiger.” 

The Very Reverend Frank Selwyn 
Macaulay Bennett, 60, Dean of 
Chester, genial husbandman of 
souls: “I lived as a boy in the 
middle of a great hunting country. 
Hounds and pink coats still give 
me a sort of tingle. But the best 
part of me knows that it is all 
barbarous and brutal.” 

The Right Reverend Bishop 
James Edward Cowell Welldon, 12, 
Dean of Durham, onetime (1892- 
98) Chaplain in Ordinary to Queen 
Victoria, Headmaster of Harrow 
School (1885-98), Bishop of Cal- 
cutta and Metropolitan of India 
(1898-1902), translator of various 
works of Aristotle: “It is difficult 
for me to understand how educated 
men and women can find pleasure 
in hunting and killing animals.” 


The Right Reverend St. Clair 
George Donaldson, 64, Bishop of 
Salisbury: “I think on the whole, 
that shooting, hunting and _ fishing 
do far more good than harm.” 


Canberra 


A massy key of solid gold was in-. 
serted last week by a royal hand, 
in the major keyhole of Australia’s 
great new Parliament Building 
(Timk, April 18), at Canberra, the 
new Federal Capital of Australia. 
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The key turned swiftly at a deft 
wrist twist from His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, Duke of York, 
second son of the King Emperor. 
Slowly the portals expanded. Soon 
the Duke of York faced the Aus- 
tralian Parliament, standing be- 
fore a Speaker’s chair similar to 
that in the House of Commons, 
London. 

Said His Royal Highness, open- 
ing Parliament and inaugurating 
Canberra as the Federal Capital: 
“ . . May this day’s ceremony 
mark the re-dedication of this Com- 
monwealth to those great ideals 
of liberty, fair dealing, justice and 
devotion to the cause of peace for 
which the Empire and all its mem- 
bers stand.” 

As part of the inaugural cere- 
monies, the Duke unveiled a statue 
of his father, George V, recalling 
that, just 26 years previous to a 
day, the present King-Emperor, 
then Duke of York, opened the 
first Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of Cornwall and Australia 
at Melbourne, now “the old Cap- 
ital.” 


GERMANY 
45 


“His eyes are those of Frederick 
the Great. . . . For millions, he 
is still the rightful heir of the 
crowns of Prussia and the German 
Empire. Many millions, knowing 
that the republic will be a failure, 
hope that he will assume leadership. 
His Imperial Highness is the oldest 
son of one of the noblest of women 
and is a true German man. 

“He is the ideal of alarge part of 
the population, which today ex- 
presses the feryent hope that he 
will some day mount the throne and 
receive his reward for the bitter- 
ness which he has undeservedly suf- 
fered.” 

In these words last week the 
Schlesische Tagespost, re-actionary 
organ of Silesian Nationalists, paid 
homage to Friedrich Wilhelm, 
sometime Crown Prince, on the oc- 
casion of his 45th birthday. He 
was born to the late Kaiserin Aug- 
usta Victoria, at the Marble Palace, 


Potsdam. 
FRANCE 


Confiture de Poincare 


Statesmen, be they never so great, 
must bow before the electorate—the 
sovereign mob—and thus, last week, 
so great a statesman as Premier 
Raymond Poincaré, War-time Pres- 
ident of France, journeyed out to 
Bar-le-Duc and made before con- 
stituents his annual kotow. . . 

He told them with a little “un- 
guent flattery that they and the 
electorate at large have returned 
such excellent deputies and senators 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
“His eyes are those of Frederick 
the Great . 
(See Gtenhser’ 


that his own task—that of restor- 
ing financial and political stabil- 
ity to France out of chaos within 
ten months—has been compara- 
tively simple. (A wink went round, 
for most of the audience know well 
how very great is the _ achieve- 
ment of M. Raymond Poincaré). 
He continued: “You are aware that 
the budget for 1928 is about to be 
finally presented for Parliamentary 
approval. .. . It will depend upon 
the two chambers whether the re- 
sults of ten months of labor are to 
be consolidated in the budget, or 
whether all the work which we 
have accomplished will be rendered 
useless. . . Should that occur 
we will fall back again into the 
abyss from which we have climbed,* 
and we will never be able to climb 
out a second time... .” 


Bainville Interprets. Though the 
Premier went on to speak largely 
of budgetary and other purely na- 
tional matters, he made one closely 
guarded statement which attracted 
large attention because it was ex- 
panded and interpreted next day by 
a close personal friend of M. Poin- 
caré, pontifical Editor Jacques Bain- 
ville of La Liberté. 

The Premier said: 

“The reserves of foreign cur- 
rency which have been accumulated 


*From a national panic with the franc 
at 50 to the dollar, back to present tran- 
quility with the franc at 25 (Time, Aug. 
2 to Feb. 7). 


by the Treasury place us in a posi- 
tion to meet our foreign liabilities 
so that we will not have to accept 
blindly for a long period, engage- 
ments which we would not be sure 
about being able to keep, or to sub- 
mit to any constraint from abroad.” 

Editor Bainville declared positive- 
ly next day, that these words are 
an expression of Premier Poincaré’s 
determination to pay the U. S. 
$409,000,000 which will be due some 
months hence, upon U. S. Army 
stocks purchased by France in 1919. 
Editor Bainville, a discreet mouth- 
piece, barely hinted that if Parlia- 
ment can be induced to make this 
payment, M. Poincaré will next at- 
tempt to lead the deputies and Sen- 
ators by easy stages down the 
hard road of general debt repay- 
ment to the U. S. 

Observers, cogitating the news 
from Bar-le-Duc last week, deemed 
the speech of Premier Poincaré as 
surely and sweetly blended as Con- 
fiture de Bar-le-Duc, famed im- 
memorial jam, exported hugely 
from the town to mingle on crack- 
ers with the cheeses of the world. 


SPAIN 
El Principe de Jazz 


Who rouse the shirtless patriots of 
Spain? 
—BYRON 

Young, debonair’ Britons of 
democratic leanings, such as Ed- 
ward of Wales, have seldom been 
popular in Spain, a country where 
the aristocracy is, and is expected 
to be, punctilious. Therefore, last 
week, as Edward of Wales con- 
tinued his sojourn with the Span- 
ish Royal Family (Time, May 9), 
Spanish journalists of the more 
independent stamp bestowed on him 
a nickname: El Principe de Jazz— 
the Jazz Prince. To make the nick- 
name stick they chronicled against 
H.R.H. the following high social 
misdemeanors: 

1) Pointed omission to kneel 
when all present knelt except 
himself while King Alfonso XIII 
was blessed by His Eminence 
Eustochio Cardinal Tlundain y 
Esteban, Archbishop of Seville. 

dward, conscious that the 
Church of England is Protes- 
tant, stood fumbling nervous- 
ly with his hat throughout the 
ceremony. 

2) Persistent omission to 
dance with ladies of the Span- 
ish aristocracy; this coupled 
with an unconcealed dancing 
preference for English and 
U. S. girls of whom but few 
were present. 

3) Appearing at an inspec- 
tion of the Spanish fleet in a 
baggy flannel suit and floppy 
soft hat, whereas the King and 
all others present were in full 
uniform. 

4) Refusal to attend a bull 
fight. From Spanish editors this 
drew indignant comments upon 



















































































the fact that Spanish grandees 
never do more than repose in 
their seats at a bull fight, where- 
as the British aristocracy ac- 
tively participates in the hunt- 
ing down of foxes. 


ITALY 
Super-W heat 


A clod, a piece of orange peel, 
The end of a cigar, 

Once trod on by a Princely heel 
How beautiful they are! 

Of more than princely might 
are the heels of Signor Benito 
Mussolini, and last February they 
left a depression upon numerous 
clods as he plowed and sowed per- 
sonally a small field of wheat on 
his farm near Forli, in the foot- 
hills of the Apennines. The iron 
features of JI Duce seemed those of 
a stern husbandman as he guided 
his old-fashioned plow drawn by 
two white oxen past purring cine- 
ma cameras; but to relieve and 
humanize the drama little Bruno, 
his younger son, straddled one of 
the oxen. Not until last week, 
however, did newsgatherers learn 
the impressive details of germina- 
ee 

Despatches from Forli told that 
the sprouting shoots of Signor 
Mussolini “have already done so 
well that they are considered the 
best of the whole region. .. .” 

From the _ super-sower, super- 
wheat. Although wheat rust may 
yet blight the harvest, Fascist edi- 
tors hinted broadly last week that 
the tender sproutlings of Il Duce 
will potently mature until the Min- 
istry of National Economy will de- 
light to honor him with a prize 
awarded each year to the husband- 
man whose average yield of wheat 
per ara* shows the greatest per- 
centage of increase over that of his 
neighbors.. 

43 

On July 29, Signor Benito Mus- 
solini will be 44; but last week the 
Associated Press reported that 
Il Duce, at two score and three, 
already manifests a species of par- 
tiality usually characteristic of 
older men, as follows: 

“Whereas bankers, statesmen and 
other personages often fail of audi- 
ences [with Mussolini] ... young 
girl visitors from the United States 
and England are almost certain 
to be ushered quickly to the Duce’s 
presence. ... 

“Americans who come to Italy 
with the intention of obtaining an 
audience with the Premier should 
not rely on their importance or 
face to guarantee fulfillment of the 
wish, but should bring their daugh- 
ters with a bevy of débutante 
friends. .. .” 


*100 square metres; 1/40 of an aere. 
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SAN MARINO 


Unwanted Progress 


In the Borgo of San Marino, 
eldest and smallest republic, a 
group of sun-bronzed hillmen gath- 
ered, resentful. Theirs is a country 
without public debt, a tiny, remote 
upland (surrounded by Italy). 
There unemployment is unknown 
because every man either tills his 
ground or, if he has none to till, 
emigrates. So it has been in San 
Marino years without end. No 
progress, no need of progress, no 
desire to change the round of peace- 
ful toil which began when St. 
Marinus fled the persecutions of 
Diocletian (A. D. 284-305), and 
founded a colony of refugees which 
has become the Republic of San 
Marino. 

As the mountain citizens assem- 
bled and spoke to one another in 
low disgruntled voices, progress and 
a railway were being forced upon 
their dozing republic. 

In the Regent’s Palace, on Monte 
Titano, just above the Borgo, the 
two Capitani Reggenti (Regents) 
and the 60 Grand Councilors of San 
Marino were listening with anxious 
faces to proposals dictated by Sig- 
nor Benito Mussolini. He came and 
saw San Marino (TIME, Aug. 30), 
and now, it seemed, he would deign 
to conquer this land of 38 square 
miles and but 12,027 souls. Armed 
conquest would, in the circum- 
stances, be absurd; but Signor Mus- 
solini’s agents proposed last week 
the building of a railway which 
would lead just as surely to the 
conquest of San Marino—by Italian 
immigrants. 

Generous, the Government at 
Rome offered to defray the entire 
expense of building an electric rail- 
way from the nearest Italian junc- 
tion to the frontier of San Marino. 
Surely, said Jl Duce’s agents last 
week, surely the Grand Council 
would co-operate in this great 
scheme of progress by appropriat- 
ing the cost of completing the rail- 
way from the frontier straight in 
to the Borgo? Any other course 
would be to fly in the face of Pro- 
vidence, to refuse a generous offer, 
to antagonize the whole teeming sea 
of Italy above which San Marino 
rises like a silent islet. 

Reluctant, with heavy misgivings, 
the Grand Councilors of San Ma- 
rino ratified the railway treaty with 
Italy. 


MEXICO 
Butchery 


Day and night for 120 hours 
last week Mexican Federal troops 
pursued rebellious General Rudolfo 
L. Gallegos (250 lb.), leader of an 
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insurgent revolt in the state of 
Guanajuato, where he was onetime 
Military Commandant, .. . 

One after another 31 _ horses 
found 250 lb. too great a weight 
to carry at full gallop. Yet, 
spurred by Death behind, General 
Gallegos changed from horse to 
horse, his body anguished from 
jouncing, his face haggard, fear- 
ee 

Only a bare score of followers 
surrounded General Gallegos when 
the Federal troops finally caught 
up to him at Tepozan last week. 
Federal rifles barked and suddenly 
the General’s horse, wounded, grew 
knock-kneed, whinneyed in agony, 
sagged and toppled. As Rodolfo 
Gallegos struggled to rise, the 
troops broke through his men and 
were upon him. Pitiless, they 
pumped lead, then jabbed swords, 
into fat General Gallegos until he 
expired, butchered. 


Near Nogales, Ariz., 33 rebel 
Mexican Indians fled across the 
border to be lodged in a protective 
U. S. jail. 


NICARAGUA 
No War 


President Calvin Coolidge ap- 
peared to Nicaraguans last week to 
have assumed frankly and even con- 
scientiously the role of Dictator in 
Nicaraguan affairs. The Presi- 
dent’s personal representative in 
Nicaragua (Time, April 18), one- 
time Secretary of War Henry 
Lewis Stimson, conferred with the 
leaders of both warring Nicaraguan 
factions and meted out to them 
peace terms. 

Nicaraguan President Adolfo 
Diaz, recognized by the U. S., has 
been consistently in such close 
harmony with U. S. nationals that 
he obtained last March a loan of 
$1,000,000 from the Manhattan 
firms of J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
and the Guaranty Trust Co. There- 
fore, last week it was only neces- 
sary for Presidential Representa- 
tive Stimson to be firm with the 
Liberal faction of Nicaragua, whose 
President, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, has 
been recognized as President of 
Nicaragua by the Mexican Govern- 
ment and has been declared to be 
the rightful holder of this office by 
the Chairman of the S. Sen- 
ate’s Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator William E. Borah (TIMB, 
Jan. 17). 

Accordingly, Mr. Stimson _ con- 
ferred with the Liberal military 
leader, General Jose Maria Mon- 
cada last week at Tipitapa, while 
some 50 U. S. marines stood guard. 
Next day General Moncada made 
public the following letter: 

“Dear General Moncada: 


“Confirming our conversation 
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of this morning, I have the 
honor to inform you that I 
am authorized to say that the 
President of the United States 
intends to accept the request 
of the [Diaz] Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment to supervise the elec- 
tions of 1928; that retention 
of President Diaz during the 
remainder of his term is re- 
garded as necessary for the 
proper and successful conduct 
of such elections, and that the 
forces of the United States 
will be authorized to accept the 
custody of the arms of those 
willing to lay them down, in- 
cluding the Government’s and 
to disarm forcibly those who 
will not do so. 
“Very respectfully,” 
(Signed) HeENry L. STIMSON 
General Moncada then mformed 
the Associated Press that, since the 
U. S. was threatening to disarm 
his troops by force, he would do 
all in his power to persuade his 
men to hand over their arms to 
U. S. marines without fighting. 
The Nicaraguan War had been 
squelched, 


CHINA 


Static 


Fifteen hundred U. S. marines 
of the Sixth Regiment landed in 
Shanghai last week. 


In the interior occurred a modi- 
cum of indecisive fighting between 
Chinese. 

Essentially the Chinese situation 
(TIME, May 9) remained static. 


“No Idea” 


At Seattle landed Professor The- 
odore Hobbie, returning last week 
from his occupancy of the chair of 
mathematics at Boone University, 
Wuchang, directly across the Yang- 
tze River from Hankow (TIME, 
Jan, 17 et seq.) where Chinese 
caused Britons to evacuate their 
$60,000,000 concession. 

Said Eye-witness Hobbie: 

“We had no idea that the cisturb- 
ance in China was so serious until 
we picked up the American news- 
papers. ... 

“Shortly before I left Wuchang 
a representative body of our stud- 
ents approached our Dean, Mr. Wei, 
and stated that they had been com- 
manded by the students’ union to 
make certain demands from the 
university. They asked Mr. Wei 
to suggest to them what these de- 
mands should be and the Dean nat- 
urally asked them what they want- 
ed. Their reply was that they 
wanted nothing. 

“This is not just an_ isolated 
case; I could cite numerous others. 
The general mass of Chinese stud- 
ents, as yet at least, are unaffected 
by Bolshevism, and anti-foreignism 
amongst the Chinese people is the 
exception rather than the rule. 

‘I turned over the chair of ma- 


TIME 


thematics at Boone to a Chinese 
gentleman who is a graduate of Co- 
lumbia. He furthermore took a 
postgraduate course at Princeton. 
He is anti-Bolshevik, and, while, es- 
sentially pro-Chinese, he is never- 
theless strongly pro-America. I 


fully expect that he will carry on 


the good work in China quite as 
well as I would be able to do it 
myself.” 


ART 


Prix de Rome 


“Unmarried men, citizens of the 
U. S., not over 30 years old” may 
compete for four annual Prix de 
Rome scholarships.* One prize is 
for painting, one for sculpture, one 
for architecture, one for  land- 
scaping. The winners receive, $1,250 
cash yearly for three years, plus 
free lodgings and studios at the 
American Academy in Rome, plus 
life membership} in the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries, Manhattan. 

In 1925 and again in 1926 one 
of the four Roman prizemen was 
a student at the Yale University 
School of Fine Arts. Last week, 
when two of the 1927 awards were 
announced to 34 competitors, both 
winners were Yale_ teacher-stu- 
dents, each 24 years old, each 
equipped with a small, dark mus- 
tache. 

George Holburn Snowden, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., winner of twelve 
Beaux Arts competitions in sculp- 
ture, had submitted a slim, up- 
right, nude, plaster girl, “Flora,” 
playing with her hair. 

Dunbar Dyson Beck, son of an 
Indianapolis, Ind., air-brake manu- 
facturer, had submitted several 
canvases, the central one repre- 
senting the. eternal Madonna and 
Child in an “Adoration.” 


Rodin Accepted 


Philadelphia, city of feuds in 
art and music, gave official ap- 
proval last week to the late Sculp- 
tor August Rodin. Mayor Ken- 
drick, after conferring with his 
subordinates, announced that, yes, 
the city would accept from Jules 
E. Mastbaum, theatre owner and 
philanthropist, a million-dollar col- 
lection of Sculptor Rodin’s works 
and a $400,000 museum to keep 
them in. Architects Paul Cret and 
Jacques Greber having completed 
their plans, there was nothing fur- 
ther to hinder the museum’s erec- 
tion at Parkway & 28rd St. 


*Founded by a group of architects and 
artists including Charles F. McKim, John 
La Farge, E. H. Blashfield, Daniel Chester 
French, in 1897, under the stimulus of 
the Ch'cago World’s Fair. These Prix 
de Rome are not to be confused with the 
Grand Prix de Rome, an annual French 
Government award to only one painter, 
sculptor. envraver, architect or musician, 
instituted by Napoleon in 1803. . 


TValued at $1,800. 


MUSIC 


Krauss 


Though officially retired (TIME, 
Dec. 27), scholarly Walter Dam- 
rosch, for 42 years conductor of 
the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra will re-appear next year at 
his oldtime stand in Carnegie Hall 
as a guest conductor. Other guests 
will be Conductors Fritz Busch of 
the Dresden Opera and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch of Detroit. 

And last week the Symphony 
Society announced who its fourth 
guest would be—darkly handsome 
Clemens Krauss, conductor-director 
of municipal opera at Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. Herr Krauss, 
who looks more like a Spanish 
matador than an orchestra leader, 
has never visited the U. S. In 
Europe his fame is wide—as one- 
time guest conductor of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, as _ organizer of 
Wagner festivals in Vienna, Frank- 
furt, Salzburg. This summer he 
will be a leading figure at the 50th 
anniversary of the Wagner festival 
at Bayreuth. 


In London 


At five o’clock one morning last 
week, a crooked line of sleepy 
humanity took form in the grey 
streets behind the Covent Garden 
Opera House, London. Some 15 
hours later they, the gallery gods, 
got their reward in mighty rustling 
of finery, the silent but splendid 
music of diamonds that piays at the 
opening of Britain’s opera season. 

But for all that the tickets for 
downstairs were printed: “Evening 
Dress Indispensable,” for all that 
some of the country’s biggest whis- 
key and oil peers and their wives 
were on full view, some found it a 
disappointing first night. Fine old 
names were missing from the box 
plates. The stalls were full of 
middle-class folk to whom opera 
was a social rite, not an enter- 
tainment. 

And in the royal box, no King, no 
Queen. Instead, Princess Mary 
smiled earnestly and _ collectively 
at the gathering. 

The opera, not that it mattered, 
was Richard Strauss’s Rosenkava- 
lier, heralding a season of decidedly 
Germanic tone, including two com- 
plete revolutions of the Wagner 
Ring. 

The London Opera Syndicate, 
which backs the opera at Covent 
Garden, presents Britain with its 
only season of truly “grand” opera.* 
Some two-thirds of the Syndicate’s 


*Other London companies which perform 
opera undistinguished by the vague adjec- 
tive “grand,” or by the fuss and bustle 
of a “season’s opening,” are the British 
National Opera Company, the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company (solely Gilbert & Sullivan 
operas), the Royal Carlo Rosa Opera Com- 
pany (all-Eng'ish cast), the Royal Victoria 
Hall Company’ (“Old Vic’), 





























singers are well known to U. S&S. 
audiences for they come from the 
® stage of the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York—Maria Jeritza, Nanny 
Larsen-Todsen, Lauritz Melchior, 
Rudolf Laubenthal and many an- 
other. 
In Cincinnati 
With Conductor Frederick A. 


Stock specially brought from Chi- 
cago to conduct Wagnerian ex- 











cerpts and Frank V. Van der 
Stucken to interpret Beethoven’s 
pieties; with Marie Sundelius, 
Richard Crooks, Marion  Telva, 









































Florence Austral, Nevada Van der 
Verr, Horace Stevens, Ben Davies 
and many another on hand to 
vocalize; even with music critics 
from leading other-city newspapers 
to listen, applaud and _ report— 
Cincinnati last week held its 27th 
May Music Festival. 

Resides Beethoven and Wagner, 
there was Bach—sacred solos and 
secular cantatas alike, including 
the drollery of “Aeolus Appeased” 
which, after writing it to enter- 
tain an honored old _ professor, 
Bach changed but slightly to cele- 

e brate a Polish king. Cincinnati 

é also heard for the first time “La 
Primavera” of Ottorino Respighi, 
dulcet lyric on the text: “God is 
a Child, for His countenance is 
frank and truthful like that of a 
man filled with love.” 


SCIENCE 


Death of Maxim 


As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Hudson Maxim, 
74, inventor of deadly explosives. 
It came ‘slowly, quietly—preceded 
by 24 hours’ coma. It found him 
at his home at Maxim Park, Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J. It had tried un- 
successfully, many times before, to 
find him in his laboratory. Al- 
though several of his assistants 
had been blown to bits, he emerged 
from all his dangerous experi- 
ments with only his left hand 
missing. 

He knew so much about high 
explosives that he was often play- 
ful with them. One afternoon, 
while entertaining some friends at 
tea, he poured a few drops of 
liquid from the burner of the 
teapot into a vial, said: ‘Come 
out on the back porch and I will 
show you an experiment.” Far out 
into the yard, he flung the vial. 
A terrific explosion ensued. In 
that vial, he explained to his friends, 
there was some nitro-glycerine. 

Son of a poor miller who dabbled 
in philosophy and science, Isaac 
Hudson Maxim was born in Orne- 
ville, Me. In his youth he pitched 
hay and won fame as wrestler at 
county fairs; but at home his sister, 
Lucy, four years older, could throw 
him with ease. The Maxims were 
a hardy clan. After an elementary 
study of chemistry at the old Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, Hudson went 






















































































































into the printing business, soon in- 
vented a color process for the Eve- 
ning Journal of Pittsfield, Mass. 
This newspaper was the first in 
the U. S. to print a daily edition 
in colors. 

Hudson, however, preferred more 
active chemistry, so he turned his 
attention to explosives. His first 
important discovery was smokeless 
powder, which he sold to the Du- 
Ponts in 1897. Then he produced 
“Maximite,” an explosive that can 
be shot through armor-plate and 
exploded on the other side. Among 
his other inventions are: a high- 
velocity rifle shell capable of a 
speed of a mile a second; and 
*“Motorite,” an energetic compound 





Hupson MAXIM 
. .. played tennis creditably 


to generate intense heat to make 
steam to propel a torpedo. 

His nephew, Hiram Percy Maxim, 
invented the Maxim silencer. His 
older brother, the late Sir Hiram 





. . . boxed in his age 


Stevens Maxim, produced the Max- 
im machine gun which was stand- 
ard equipment for most of the 
armies of the world before the 
War. Sir Hiram once _ accused 
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Hudson of posing as the inventor 
of this gun and attempting to in- 
fringe upon his (Hiram’s) name 
by setting up a company under the 
name of “H: Maxim.” The two 
— were never reconciled after 
this. 

It is said that Hudson Maxim 
loved a good fight. Perhaps that 
is why he wrestled in his youth 
and boxed in his age. He exer- 
cised always, took tennis seriously 
and played it creditably. He pre. 
ferred preparedness to pacificism; 
moderation to Prohibition; the 
odors of his laboratory to the pet 
fume of bathing beauties—he took 
the role of Father Neptune at the 
Atlantic City pageant only onee, 
in 1922, 

He wrote facilely on a strange 
variety of subjects: The Science 
of Poetry and the Philosophy of 
Language, Defenseless America, 
Dynamite Stories, The Rise of An 
American Inventor (his autobiog- 
raphy). 

Before his body was cremated, 
his friends—Garrett Putnam Ser- 
viss of Tenafly, N. J., author and 
scientist; Dr. Miller Reese Hutchin- 
son, inventor and engineer; Francis 
I. duPont—paid him many a lofty 
tribute. No religious service marked 
the brief ceremonies, since Inventor 
Maxim was a member of no church. 
Said Mrs. Maxim: “I am arrang- 
ing things as I think he would fave 
liked them.” 


Psychical Fun 


In her youth, Joanna Southcott 
of Devonshire, England, was a do- 
mestic servant. Later, she became 
a mystic and dictated prophecies 
(in rhyme). She fully expected to 
be the mother of the “true Mes- 
siah.” But no Messiah came, even 
though 100,000 people believed in 
Prophetess Southcott in her hey- 
day. In 1814 she died, leaving an 
eleven-pound box with instructions 
that it should not be opened ex- 
cept in time of national stress and 
in the presence of 24 bishops. Dur- 
ing the last century, certain Brit- 
ishers have been reported as going 
into trances over this box. How- 
ever, it was never opened, chiefly 
because of the difficulty of assem- 
bling 24 bishops. 

Recently the box came into the 
possession of the Psychical Re- 
search Society, a rather playful 
group of scientists including Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Respectful, they used 
no crowbar or ax. Resourceful, 
they peeked last week into the box 
with the aid of an X-ray. Amused, 
they saw only the outlines of a 
horse pistol, dice box, skull, 
scissors, bead bag, pins, coins, 
rings, and what is believed to be 
the roll of a manuscript. 

One week hence, the box of 
Prophetess Southcott will be pub- 
licly opened by the Psychical Re- 
search Society in Albert Hall, one 
of the largest auditoriums in Lon- 
don. Whether it will be an occasion 
of national stress and whether 24 
bishops will be present, was not 
announced. Sir Arthur Conan 
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Doyle has declined an invitation 
to attend the ceremonies, 


Periscope 


In Manhattan, one Carl W. Paul 
announced that he had _ patented 
a periscope to enable chauffeurs 
to see behind them over the roofs 
instead of through the back win- 
dows of limousines and taxicabs. 
He explained: “It will materially 
add to the pleasure of riding... . 
There are many thousands of 
couples . . riding in taxicabs 
every day and evening who are 
more or less embarrassed by the 
eye of the chauffeur looking at 
them from the mirror from time 
to time.” 


AERONAUTICS 


Eight Miles Up 


Up where the mercury solidi- 
fies after 39° below Zero; up 
where the air is so thin that 
one’s body feels as puffy as a 
cloud—sat Capt. Hawthorne C. 
Gray in the basket of a free bal- 
loon. Except for the glass of his 
goggles he was covered with fur 
and leather. A machine pumped 
electrically-warmed oxygen into his 
lungs. His instruments, he said, 
indicated an altitude of 41,000 feet 
(almost eight miles). This was 
higher than any man had ever 
been,* either by free balloon or 
airplane. The previous record for 
a free balloon was 35,433 feet; for 
an airplane, 40,820 feet (TIME, 
Sept. 6). 

Letting gas out of his balloon, 
Captain Gray began to descend. At 
8,000 feet, he found himself falling 
faster than would be pleasant for 
a landing, so he adjusted his para- 
chute, stepped out into nothingness, 
floated to the ground uninjured at 
Golden Gate, Ill., 100 miles from 
Scott Field (Belleville, i 
starting point. His trip to the 
outer edge of the world and back 
took two and one-half hours. 


Gliding 


In Passiten, Germany, it was a 
nice day for gliding—plenty of 
gusts of wind, no rain. So Ferdi- 
nand Schulz established a new 


*Last week the German admiralty an- 
nounced having touched a spot lower in 
the world than any spot recorded—a spot 
84,416 feet below sea level. With line and 
sinker, the cruiser Emden had found it, in 
the so-called ‘Japanese Ditch,” running 
from Japan down to the Philippine Islands. 
The greatest ocean depth previously known 
bs 32,644 feet, off the east coasts of 
apan. 


TIME 


world’s record by keeping his glider 
in the air for 14 hours, 8 minutes. 

A glider, as everyone knows, is 
a small, motorless, extremely light- 
weight airplane. It usually takes 
the air by coasting down a hillside 
to gain sufficient momentum. A 
more modern method is to hold 
the glider steady, attach to its nose 
a shock cord made of rubber bands. 
Tension is applied to the shock 
cord and, on a given signal, the 
glider is flipped suddenly into the 
air like a pebble from a sling-shot. 
An automatic release hook then 
drops the shock cord. Once in the 
air, the pilot of a glider must de- 
pend on air currents. Usually he 
circles around a hill, taking ad- 
vantage of swirling gusts of wind 
to gain altitude and maintain fly- 
ing speed. He must know his air 
pockets better than any motor- 
propelled aviator. Landing is dif- 
ficult; but not dangerous, because 
the glider is neither heavy nor 
swift. Recently a skilled German 
pilot, Herr Espenlaub, landed his 
glider after being set loose from 
an airplane at a height of 5,000 
feet. Many a gliding enthusiast 
skims the hills of Germany and 
France. In the U. S. they are rare. 


Nungesser & Coli 


At Le Bourget (Paris airport) 
hundreds of humans were squat- 
ting, dancing, shouting on a flat 
and barren plain in the dead of 
night. Revelers in evening clothes 
uncorked champagne bottles for ac- 
tresses who. did not mind sitting on 
the grass. Peasants were satisfied 
with good red wine and _ longish 
sandwiches. Suddenly, at 3:15 
a. m., the plainsfolk scampered to- 
ward other folk who cheered as a 
huge, ghostly bird emerged from a 
huger tent. 


White Bird, the biplane of Cap- 
tain Charles Eugene Jules Marie 
Nungesgser and Captain Francois 
Coli had come out of its hangar. 
The plainsfolk, awed, were so quiet 
they could hear the gurgle of 1,000 
gallons of gasoline which were 
promptly put into the White Bird. 
Its engine was tested—roared mag- 
nificently. Soon Captains Nun- 
gesser and Coli gave it a final in- 
spection. Soon they kissed relatives, 
mechanics, engineers; climbed 
aboard, while French soldiers with 
bayonets kept the crowd at a dis- 
tance. Engineer Carol, designer 
of the White Bird, fell to the 
ground, weeping, as the plane left 
the soil of France at 5:17 a. m. 

The Start. rr g p its landing 
gear to lessen its load, the White 
Bird skirted the southern coasts 
of England and Ireland, pointed 
its nose toward Newfoundland. It 
had no wireless. It was flying 
north of the usual steamship lanes. 
An angry wind from the west was 
beating in its face, slowing its 
speed. Expecting to reach New 
York in 35 hours, it carried only 


19 


enough gasoline for 40 hours fly- 
ing. 

Hope. The world waited—40 
hours, 50 hours—no ship had seen 
or heard the White Bird since 
it soared along. the Irish 
coast line. Captains Nun- 
gesser and Coli were. either 
floating on the Atlantic’s waves 
or resting in peace on its bed. Ships 
and planes set out from Europe 
and America with hopes of seeing a 
floating White Bird. 


Meanwhile experts expressed as- 
tonishment that the hite Bird 
should take off in the face of un- 
favorable weather _ conditions. 
Weather Bureau officials said that 
adverse winds in Mid-Atlantic 
would retard the plane by 25 
miles an hour. Said U. S. Aviator 
Floyd Bennet: “Fighting a head 
wind is discouraging and uses a 
lot of gasoline.” 


MEDICINE 


Man Vivisected 


J. B. S. Haldane, lecturer 
biochemistry at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, last week let be 
known the name of the man upon 
whom Professor Fraser of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, re- 
cently performed an _ experiment 
that required vivisection. Viscount 
Haldane, uncle of J. B. S. Haldane, 
had described the operation in the 
House of Lords when the topic of 
vivisection happened to come before 
that moribund body. 


Professor Fraser and other sci- 
entists wished to know what effect 
acidosis had on the blood. The in- 
formation is important for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of diabetes, 
for example. 


Normally Professor Fraser would 
have sought a dog for this experi- 
ment. But in London recently 
anti-vivisectionists have been ac- 
tive. Professor Fraser therefore 
did not dare use a dog, especially 
because conditions of his experi- 
ment forbade his chloroforming the 
animal. Some laboratory assistant 
might babble. 

So he asked for a man _ bold 
enough to take the requisite drugs 
and, later, to have an artery of his 
thigh bled. The intrepid man upon 
whom the experiment was per- 
formed was J. B. S. Haldane, 


Dog Preserved 


In Philadelphia the pet bull pup 
of one Vincent Reil choked on a 
sharp bone. He was dying when 
Mr. Reil carried him to the small 
animal clinic of the Philadelphia 





Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Dr. C. HR. 
Hartman at the clinic dared not 
operate because of the pup’s weak- 
ened condition. It was a case for 
bold procedure. 

While the pet lay stark under 
ether anesthesia. Dr. Hartman 
maneuvered a pair of long, thin 
forceps down the animal’s throat 
until he caught hold of the splinter 
of bone. Fifteen minutes of deli- 
cate, painstaking work, and the 
bone came out. The dog, although 
greatly weakened by the ordeal, 
will recover. 


Costs 


Seeking $6,000,000 to complete 
Cleveland’s medical centre, pro- 
moters last week sent out a pros- 
pectus: 


“It is significant that citizens 





fy 


living in the practical environment 
of Cleveland have sought to com- 
bine utilitarian value with inher- 
ent beauty in* their memorials... . 
They have made their very me- 
morials to live and to serve as did 
the loved ones for whom they stand. 
In the institutions now operating 
as units of the medical centre 
are found such ‘living memorials,’ 
identified by a bronze tablet here, 
a modest name plate there. Fol- 
lowing is a schedule of memorial 
gifts for your thoughtful consid- 
eration.” 


To dedicate: 
Dispensary Unit 
X-Ray Department ... 
Operating Suite 
Solarium 
Private Room, 
Women Internes’ Suite ... 
Private Room, small . 
Bed in Perpetuity 
Bed for Life of Donor ... 


$80,000 
50,000 
25,000 
15,000 
15,000 
10,000 
10,000 
5,000 
3,000 
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Hand Breathing 


At Roanoke, Va. men worked the 
arms of Walter Boothe, 18-year-old 
farm boy, up and down, up and 
down, during every second of more 
than two weeks. His lungs had 
collapsed, and they were hand- 
pumping air into him. The case 
was similar to that of Albert 
Frick of Evanston, [ll. (Timp, 
March 21). But whereas Albert 
Frick lived thus artificially for 108 
hours, Walter Boothe was _ kept 
alive 378 hours, until his death 
last week. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


12,000 Skips 


In Chicago, Irving K. Pond, one- 
time President of the American 
Institute of Architects, celebrated 
his 70th birthday last week with 
able handsprings and headsprings.* 

On hearing this news, Chester 
Lavere, 57, another Chicagoan, 
seized a rope, demonstrated his own 
athletic age by skipping it at a 
rate of 1 2/3 skips per second for 
two hours, a grand total of 12,000 
skips. Skipper Lavere was puffing 
and heaving when he stopped. Later 
he explained his agility: “I eat raw 
meat, everything raw. Eating raw 
stuff was the only thing that en- 
abled me to do this. ... From now 
on, there is an open challenge to 
any old duffer who thinks he can 
beat me,” 


Greenbergs 


In 1915 Mrs. Minnie Greenberg 
of Brooklyn “had trouble” with 
Mr. Greenberg. She sent their 
small son Oscar to board with 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Kashdan, keep- 
ing her daughter Mollie at home. 
Mr. Greenberg died. Mrs. Green- 
berg became a Mrs. Chaizel and 
sent for her son Oscar. But the 
Kashdan family, attached to Oscar 
whom they had renamed Max, 
moved 16 times to elude the 
mother, keep the son. 

Not until two years ago, when 
he was 15, did they tell Oscar 
Greenberg who he was. ile in- 
sisted on going to live with his 
mother. At home he found Mollie 
Greenberg but as she grew into 
a ripe young Jewish woman of 
15, he could not think of her as 
his sister. Two months ago they 
eloped, married. Last week they 
were apprehended in their secret 
home. The judge held them in 
$500 bail for incest. 

Said Oscar Greenberg: “I didn’t 
believe I was marrying my sister. 
And anyhow, I love her, sir.” 

Said Mollie Greenberg: ‘What 
could we do, we loved each other 
so: 


Johnsons 
In Pittsburgh, 
withheld decision last week in the 


*A spring performed by lying on the 


a divorce court 


back and then jumping to the ‘feet, the 
weight of the body coming at first upon 
the head and shoulders. 
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You may sight the Ciné- You may sight the Ciné- 
Kodak either at waist Kodak either at cye level 
height or eye level — an ; or waist height— an ex- 
A click of the switch on your Kodascope projector, and the picture you've made is on your screen. clusive feature. 


Ciné-Kodak 


All the joy of picture making — plus the 
thrill of action. It is thus that Cine-Kodak 
synchronizes with the times. It presents /zfe, 


as it is — changeful, vibrant, full of motion 
and of emotion. 


You press the button... we do the rest 


Complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak B for picture taking; Kodascope C 
for projecting, and Screen, $140. The price of Ciné- Kodak film, 
amateur standard (16 mm.}, in the yellow box, includes finish- 
ing. Write for booklet ‘‘Motion Pictures the Kodak Way.” 


exclusive feature. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ric xedaé cit 
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case of Gladys Johnson, who pro- 
tested that when Lewis J. Johnson, 
U. S. marine, came home in his 
uniform and asked her to elope 
with him to Youngstown, Ohio, she 
had done so without recognizing 
Mr. Johnson as_ her father’s 
brother. 


When There Are a 


In Manhattan, at teeming Sev- 


. 

iy A enth Ave. & 49th St., the sedan 

nglish ssets of E. Parmalee Prentiss, son-in- 

law of John D. Rockefeller, plunged 

toward the curb, mounted the side- 

walk, sent theatre crowds scream- 

ing and scurrying. Cause: Chauf- 

feur James Reading dead of heart 
failure. 


=yRusT companigs, banks, or indi- 

viduals who handle American In San Mates, Calif, « milk 

ye are horse, — —— into 

: ” e air, came down through the 

estates containing English hold car ais tetas’ dala. Meheceal 
five motorists; was shot dead. 


ings can facilitate settlement by employ- a 


ing the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Ecstasy 
° At Nashville, Tenn., one Ella 
Company, Ltd., of London. as Admin- Welch, Negress, ecstatic with her 
conception we Pgpin tee eae a 
' : lone promenade over the Cumber- 
istrator of English Assets. land River last week. She did not 
have bridge, boat or stepping 
stones; sank. Deputy _ sheriffs 
dragged the river for her body. 


This Company, a subsidiary of the 


Guaranty Trust Company of New PEOPLE 
York, is authorized to act as a British 


1 : “Names make news.” Last week 

trust corporation. It offers to American the fellacting eames wale the fii 
lowing news: 

executors and trustees of Anglo-Amer- think Tedd Quen tema 

“ ° ° editor of the New York World) 

ican estates valuable services in arrang- and Mrs. Swope had their noses 

broken, needed surgical epee 

1 ee : when their motor was side-swipe 

ing for Letters of Administration, SS na Gusiine eicker that ofall 

° d . over to the wrong _* of — 

1 Ave., Yonkers. The Swope chaui- 

at taxes, _ In handling other feur and Colyumist Heywood Broun 

of the World were uninjured in the 


necessary details. front seat. Three days later the 
New York Triplex Safety Glass Co. 


Inc. shrewdly published an adver- 
tisement in the New York World, 
Times, Herald-Tribune, reproducing 
the Herald-Tribune’s account of the 
accident (with all names but the 
Swopes’ deleted), with the catch- 


Guaranty Trust Company NUNFORTUNATE —but prevent: 


able.—Clear-Vision Triplex 
—The glass that will not shatter 


of New York would have prevented this” 


B Heywood Campbell Broun wrote 
140 roadway in his column for the New York 
World: “For ages I had _ been 


curious to know what would hap- 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS pen if the nose of a great editor 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP were shattered. I find that it 
bleeds. ...I do not like to come 
scot-free when friends of mine in 
the same car are injured. Be- 
sides, a great many duties devolve 
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If fire came to your office 
today—would your 
records 


Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
also includes 


Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 
Tables 
Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 


HE most serious loss caused by fire 
in nearly every instance is the loss 
of records. 


Physical property is generally insured. 


If your records are destroyed, what is there 
to start from, what is there to work from 
in getting started again? 


There have been too many directors’ meet- 
ings held in the blackened ruins of burned 
buildings, trying to find just where 
things stand. Don’t let this happen to you! 


survive? 
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A GF Allsteel Safe is the best protection 
you can provide for your records—the 
nerves of your business. 


And in addition to the fire protection, 
there is the added advantage of being able 
to place your safe at the point of use, 
just as you would a desk—and a GF 
Allsteel Safe is as movable as a desk. 


Mail Coupon for GF Allsteel catalog. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio : Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and dealers in all principal cities 


woovecccccemnccees ATTACH THIS COUPON ccccacccncccees-s- 
TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD Time 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me at once your booklet “‘Safeguarding 
the Vital Records of Business.” 





upon the member of the party who 
is not lacerated. I hailed the pass- 
ing limousines with hoarse cries 
of ‘Hospital!’ and I must say there 
is no great congestion of Samari- 
tans in Central Avenue.” 


Premier Stanley Baldwin and his 
Chancellor of Exchequer, Winston 
Churchill, were discovered to have 
been flayed roundly in a new novel 
by H. G. Wells, to be published in 
September, as a contribution to 
the country’s coal-mining turmoil. 


Baron Ago von Maltzan, (German 
Ambassador to the U. S.) claimed 
to have “realized a_ childhood 
dream” by gazing upon the Falls 
of Minnehaha near Minneapolis, 
Minn. The dream occurred to him 
40 years ago when the Baron mem- 
orized Poet Longfellow’s “Hia- 
watha.” 


Henry Ford was attacked by the 
Gruenepost, a new Sunday news- 
paper in Berlin, Germany, in an 
editorial entitled Fort Mit Ford 
(Away with Ford). Excerpts: “We 
don’t mean away with Ford auto- 
mobiles . . . [but] Ford prescribes 
a murderous speed for workers, 
treating them with savage brutal- 
7. . Ford now is trying to 
introduce his methods into Ger- 


eA Message to Business Men 


WHEN you need money to carry on 
the legitimate development of your 


business, your local bank helps you. It is 
their business to lend you money. 


But with growth there usually comes a time 
when you need the advice and co-operation of 
an investment banker, one who has had ex- 
perience in underwriting and distributing 


securities. 


Our services are always at the disposal of 
executives of well-established and sound 
American Corporations. 


Address your communications to our 
New York Office: 42 Broapway 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHep 1888 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


many. . . . Americans know Ford 
and cannot be bluffed by him... . 
When he showed an ambition to 
become President the only response 
jr the laughter of the whole na- 
ion.’ 


Governor General Leonard Wood 
(of the Philippine Islands) was 
“badly shaken” when, to avoid 
crashing a pony cart on_ the 
Baguio-to-Manila road, his chauf- 
feur swerved his car over a rock 
pile, into a ditch. 


M. Gaston Doumergue (Presi- 
dent of France) appeared in a Paris 
tailor’s window, displaying latest 
men’s fashions, in one of the wax 
effigies of real personages which 
French shopkeepers are adopting in 
place of inane, blank-faced wax 
dummies. 


Lord Rosebery (successor in 1894 
to William E. Gladstone as Prime 
Minister of England)* celebrated 
his 80th birthday on the lawn of his 
estate at Epsom with a fireworks 
party. The party was ostensibly in 


*Since Lord Rosebery there have been 
eight Prime Ministers of England, succes- 
sively the Marquis of Salisbury, Arthur 
James Balfour, Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, Herbert Henry Asquith (two min- 
istries), David Lloyd George, Andrew Bonar 
Law, Stanley Baldwin, Ramsay Macdonald, 
and again Stanley Baldwin. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
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honor of His Lordship’s grand- 
daughter, Ruth Primrose, 11, but 
persons close to His Lordship ad. 
mitted that he entertains a “pas- 
sionate fondness” for fireworks. 


August Heckscher (Manhattan 
realty owner and_ philanthropist, 
sparse, grey, 78) was discovered to 
have been sued for non-fulfillment 
of an alleged “pre-nuptial” con- 
tract to pay $48,000 per annum to 
Opera Soprano Frieda Hempel, 
plump, blonde, 41. 


Will Rogers (professional funny- 
man) wrote for the New York 
Times: “I guess all the sob writers 
will move over [from the Snyder 
case] to the Peaches Hempel case 
now.” 


. . . 


Princess Juliana (of Holland) 
had a birthday and forthwith was 
inducted to the privy council of her 
mother, Queen Wilhelmina, a posi- 
tion to which her majority (18 
years) entitled her. 


. . 7 


William Lyon Phelps (Lampson 
Professor of English Literature and 
Public Orator of Yale University) 
was announced as a “conservatively 
heterodox” feature writer on “Books 
& Life” by and for Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis’ New York 
Evening Post; was hullabalooed as 
“perhaps America’s best known uni- 
versity professor.” 


Se wR - 


Champion Gobert 


On the lush golf links of La 
Boulie, close to Paris, an excep- 
tionally tall Frenchman, swinging 
his clubs like a clock, led a smaller 
Frenchman around 36 holes and 
strode in to the refreshment room. 
There the smaller gentleman, André 
Vagliano, twice amateur champion 
of France, drank the health of his 
tall friend, André Gobert, new 
French champion. M. Gobert had 
prevailed in the so-difficult but so- 
enchanting final of the tournament 
5 holes up and 4 to play. 

Internationally famed for his 
Davis Cup tennis play, Champion 
Gobert took up golf not ten years 
ago. So large and well proportioned 
that he is seldom taken for a 
Frenchman, he mastered golf after 
the mechanical fashion followed by 
most muscular men who _investi- 
gate golf after other games. His 
drive is long, usually low, mathe- 
matically straight. He faces his 
ball squarely, swings with arms 
quite stiff. He putts with his feet 
together. Having been much in 
England he understands golf eti- 
quette far better than most of 
his countrymen; takes reverses and 
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It reduces costs through 
increasing wages! 


Anyone can reduce costs by decreasing wages. This done, the net 


results are discontent, high labor turnover, and, 


Tue really practical way to reduce costs is 
to do so by increasing wages. That is what 
the Bedaux Principle of Human Power 
Measurement has done in 135 plants in 


virtually every field of industry. 


Automobile Horns 

Automobile Ignition 

Automobile Stampings 
(Light and Heavy) 

Automobile Tires 

Automobiles (Trucks) 

Band Instruments 

Batteries (Automobile 
and Dry) 

Brass Castings 

Breakfast Foods 

Bridge Cranes 

Cameras 

Canning (Milk, Meat, 
Vegetables and Fruit) 

Cans, Metal 

Cans, Paper 

Car Dumpers 


The 


Cases(JewelandOptical) 

Celeron 

Celluloid (Sheet and 
Articles) 

Check Protectors 

Conveying Machinery 

Chemicals 

Electric Fixtures 

Electric Hoists 

Electric Meters 

Engraving 

Fans (Electric) 

Fibre 

Fittings 

Foundry 

Furniture 

Garden Implements 

Gears and Transmissions 


Glass 


OF NEW YORK 


17 Battery Place, New York City 
Douctas S. Kzocu, President 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England 


in the end, decreased purchasing power 


And the Bedaux Principle operates en- 
tirely with labor—involves no cost for 
extra machinery or equipment. The follow- 
ing are among the products to which 


‘“‘Bedaux” has been successfully applied: 


I-Beam Trolleys 

Kitchen Cabinets 

Knit Goods 

Lamps 

Leather 

Lenses -_ 

Linoleum 

Locomotive Cranes 
(Steam, Electric and 
Gas) 

Loose Leaf Binders and 
Books 

Machine Tools 

Mechanical Rubber 

Metal Sash 

Motors (Electric) 

Optical Goods 

Packing (Cattle, Hogs, 
Sheep and Calves) 


OF PACIFIC STATES 


Paper 

Paper Boxes (Cigarette, 
Candy and Drug) 

Pencils 

Photographic Supplies 

Plumbing Supplies 

Printing (Books, Sales 
Books and Checks) 

Provisions (Cooked 
Meats, Fruits and 
Vegetables) 

Rayon 

Razors and Blades 

Rubber (Tires, Belting, 
Moulded Goods, 
Boots, Shoes, etc., 
Reclaiming) 

Rugs 


Sewing Machines 

Shoe Welting 

Shoes (Rubber) 
Silverware 

Steel Manufacture 
Switchboards (Tele- 


one 

Taschen 

Textiles 

Textile Machinery 

Thermometers (Barome- 
ters, etc.) 

Toilet Preparations 

Transmissions (Auto- 
mobile) 

Water Heaters 
(Instantaneous) 

Welding (Acetylene and 
Arc) 


Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


OF ILLINOIS 


435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
ALBERT Ramonb, President 


Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuarues W. Encuisn, President 


Aro 


CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Lr. 
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Sir Francis Rose Price, Bart., Chairman 





s.s. RESOLUTE’ 


“QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMERS” 


Cruise on the luxurious Resolute, 
to the wonderlands of the world. 
Theclassic,colorful Mediterranean, 
the Holy Land and Egypt, little- 
known East Africa, mysterious In- 
dia, fantastic China and Japan in 
cherry-blossom time. 


In 140 delightful days, you cover 
37,849 miles on land and sea— vis- 
iting 63 fascinating cities in 30 
chosen countries each at the ideal 
season. All the Oriental Ports of all 
other world cruises plus Borneoand 
French Somaliland. One exper- 
ienced management on ship and 
shore. 


The enaeliiienes for tropical 
service—is the 
ideal cruising 
steamer with 
magnificent 
public rooms; 
large, airy cab- 

ins; sunlit tiled swimming pool 

and spacious decks. 
Rates, including shore excursions, 


$2,000 upward. Descriptive litera- 
ture will be sent at your request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc., Gen. Agents 


28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and local steamship agents. 


© Keystone 


ANDRE GOBERT 
.. + understands golf etiquette 


good fortune alike with the good 
humor of a cosmopolitan sports- 
man. Popular among Parisians, 
he is of a humor that appeals 
strongly to the many foreigners 
with whom he transacts business. 

Characteristic at once of his po- 
liteness and capacity for practical 
jokes was an occasion upon which, 
out early at his golf club with no 
partner, he was asked by the pro- 
fessional to play with a young 
American who sought a_ match. 
They played nine holes “in French,” 
the American wringing his slender 
vocabulary to sustain a conversa- 
tion. 

On the tenth hole a member 
of a passing foursome hailed M. 
Gobert: “Hallo, André! How’s 
your game?” 

“Not,” M. Gobert called back in 
perfect English, “so frightfully 
good today.” 


220 Yd., 11 Sec. 


Two lean, long-legged mammals 
which man had bred for speed, 
raced each other for 220 yards in 


San Francisco, last week. Pro- 
pelling himself nearly twice as fast 
as fastest humans can run, Clock- 
work, horse, covered the distance 
in 11 seconds, finished two yards 
ahead of Arroyo Sloe Eyes, whip- 
pet. 
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RELIGION 


Irony 


The Christian Century printed 
the following comment last week: 
“Several denominations are about 
to begin their general conventions, 
The fact is hard to believe, s0 
peaceful is the general atmosphere, 
Presbyterians will soon be in ses- 
sion in San Francisco, Baptists in 
Chicago, and hardly an American 
newspaper will bring home its war 
correspondents from China to cover 
the event. It may be that, when 
the brethren catch sight of each 
other, the now prevailing calm 
will disappear. Here and _ there, 
particularly in the columns of the 
intransigent fundamentalist papers, 
sporadic attempts are still under 
way to stir up the animals. But 
even these attempts lack the war- 
whoop of the scalp-taker.” 

And, by an ironical coincidence 
last week, the World’s Christian 
Fundamentalist Association, group 
of communicants of all evangelical 
denominations, was_ holding its 
ninth annual assembly. This was 
at Atlanta, where the community 
succeeded so well in muffling Fun- 
damentalist expostulations that Dr. 
William B. Riley of Minneapolis, 
President of the association, felt 
himself obliged to denounce the 
“efforts of certain religious bodies 
in Atlanta to detract from the 


TENNIS 


Go_tr—fishing—sports galore 
during the day at the Royal 
Hawaiian. In the evening | 
luxurious comfort — quiet — 
and rest. For information, 
address Matson Navigation 
Company, 215 Market St, 
San Francisco; 510 W. 6th 
St., Los Angeles; 1319 4th 
Avenue, Seattle; 140 S. Dear. 
born St., Chicago; 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian} 
ance Hotel 12 
A. Benaciia, General Manager 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


20 acres of gardens. Game fishing unexcelled, 
Land and water polo. Horseback riding. Swim 
ming and surf riding. 


—— —_——— 
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ublic interest in this Assembly.” 
he Atlanta Constitution head- 
lines substituted the word “Literal- 
ists’ for “Fundamentalists.” 


Flying Fundamentalists. An _ or- 
ganization called the Flying Fun- 
damentalists exists in Kansas. The 
World’s Association resolved to en- 
large this group and commission 
it “to mold sentiment against the 
evolutionary hypothesis, and get 
yoters educated to the place where 
they will express themselves 
through the ballot as the Funda- 
mentalists wish.” Said Rev. Gerald 
B. Winrod of Wichita, Kan.: “We 
realize that it will take a long 
time—perhaps years—before we 
can accomplish our desired ends. 
But as was the case with Prohi- 
bition, we can win out in the long 
run, and it is a program to that 
end that we are outlining. The 
South is the most fertile field for 
anti-evolution legislation at this 
time.” 


To the Mormons 


Complacent, President Herbert 
W. Reherd administers Westminster 
College, Presbyterian institution at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Enterpris- 
ing, he regularly advertises his 
school in the Presbyterian, one of 
the denomination’s weekly maga- 
zines. Blatant, considering himself 
the missionary to the Mormons, he 
had this advertisement printed in 
the Presbyterian last week: 


Serving a Mormon Empire 


Service is a keyword in com- 
mercial life today. The Mor- 
mons, who are the dominant 
religious forces in @ western 
empire of more than 500,000 
square miles, need _ service. 
They have a materialistic re- 
ligion and need to be supplied 
with the spiritual religion of 
the New Testament. Utah’s 
Westminster College is serving 
this great Mormon Empire by 
preparing leaders who are 
taught a spiritual religion. 


Two trainloads of Presbyterians, 
who will be on their way to the 
139th annual General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America at San 
Francisco the end of May, have 
decided to break their journey at 
Salt Lake City to study the Mor- 
mon field where Dr. Reherd labors. 


Faulty Gospel 


One of the faulty copies of the 
Christian Science gospel, Science 
and Health, with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, came up for auction sale in 
Manhattan last week. It was a 
first (1875) edition and contained 
many printer’s errors. Mary Baker 
Eddy knew of 66, Economical, she 
disliked reprinting the whole vol- 
ume; honest she listed the errata 
on a separate leaf. Because one 
of these errata leaves was in the 
book offered for sale last week, 


Mary Baker G. P. Eppy 
-« » knew of 66 


Mrs. C. Bigelow of Manhattan 
paid $725 for it. 

Mary Baker Glover Patterson 
Eddy (1821-1910) twice widowed, 
once divorced, created a sect that 
now shows all signs of permanency. 
Its central tenet, as everyone knows, 
is that spirit alone is real. Mat- 
ter is the projection of mind; 
disease, “error” of thought. Mem- 
bers of her Chureh of Christ, Sci- 
entist, come to meetings. ‘“Read- 
ers” recite sections of Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures; 
at certain services fellow-believers 
rise and tell “experiences,” express 
thanks for “favors” done them in 
misery. They have the consolation 
of being well regimented in one of 
2,200 Christian Science congrega- 
tions. 


Yeshivah 


Ten thousand people crowded at 
the corners of Amsterdam Ave. & 
186th St., Manhattan, last week to 
see the greatest cornerstone in 
U. S. Orthodox Jewry laid. It 
was for the Yeshivah College of 
America, a group of three build- 
ings, to cost $5,000,000, where 
orthodox rabbis will be trained. 


Medals 


At the Vatican the hearts of 
the tall Swiss Guards sometimes 
swell with martial pride at thought 
of a time when life in Rome was 
far less safe for the Papal en- 
tourage than it is today; of a time 
400 years ago when a German im- 
perialist army, led by the Con- 
stable de Bourbon, sacked Rome. 
Pope Clement VII (1523-34) fled 
before the rascals and many a 
Swiss Guard lost his life covering 
Clement’s retreat. In memory of 
this event, Pope Pius XI last week 
gave the present Swiss Guards- 
men handsome medals. 
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Largest, finest 
liner ever to 


circle the Globe 


| The perfect 
Cruising home 


F you want activity, there’s plenty 

aboard. Trap-shooting, deck ten- 
nis, swimming, quoits, horse-racing, 
shuffleboard. Ifyou want rest, you'll 
find so many quiet, sunny corners. 
If you want company, there are so 
many congenial souls. If you want 
solitude, nobody bothers you. 


There are famous continental chefs 
to tempt and satisfy a sea-going ap- 
petite. Thereare cheery stewardsand 
stewardesses to anticipate everycom- 
fort whim. There are music and plays 
and lectures and parties—just every- 
thing to set you right and keep you 
t. 


And the itinerary—five times proven 
in scope and vivid interest. 


Sailing December 14 from New York 
Los Angeles Dec. 29—San Francisco Jaa. 1 


65 cities 
16 countries 
133 days 


Let us send you descriptive literature 
Address Red Star Line, No, 1 Broad- 


way, New York; American Express Co., 
65 Broadway, New York other offices 
of either company, or authorized agencies. 


‘RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 





EDUCATION 


In Florida 


Two decades ago, over beer mugs, 
undergraduates told stories of the 
star fullback who found $100 bills 
under his door after each game and 
of the agile shortstop who played 
baseball on Sunday and who was 
wagered $50 he could not jump 
over a bat. But today, such prac- 
tices are supposed to be extinct. 

In “An Appeal to College Presi- 
dents” in the May Review of Re- 
views, Hamilton Holt, liberal, Presi- 
dent of Rollins College at Winter 
Park, Fla., let it be known that the 
professional taint has not yet been 
removed from athletics in southern 
colleges. Naively, he told of the 


is but one of the 
many diversified and 
prosperous industries 
served by this Com- 
pany in a territory 
where the sum of all 
costs entering into 
manufacturing and 
distribution is re- 


markably low. 


The Bonds, Preferred 
and Common Stock of 
this Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 
72 W. Adams Street, 
hicago 
Serving 6,000 square miles — 286 
communities—with Gas 


or Electricity 


a 


money-enticed athletes whom he 
had ousted from Rollins College. 
Then he suggested a new solution. 

“If it is impossible to find enough 
colleges geographically proximate 
to play with under purely amateur 
conditions, I am ready to suggest 
that we abandon our pretense of 
amateurism and come out open and 
above board for professionalism. I 
would be perfectly willing to print 
in our catalogue just how much 


HAMILTON HOLT 
He suggested a new solution. 


we pay our pitcher, our quarter- 
back and high jumper. I never 
could see any moral or other dis- 
tinction between a man who plays 
a game for fun or for money.” 

On Rollins’ football schedule for 
next autumn is the University of 
Miami,* which is said to have other 
attractions for athletes than scholas- 
tic enlightenment. The University 
of Miami is less than a year old 
and consists of some 200 freshmen 
who attend classes in a hotel lent 
by a real estate development com- 
pany. And yet, Miamians saw fit 
recently to launch a drive for $500,- 
000 to build a football stadium. 
“Building this stadium,” said one 
publicist, ‘Sis the best possible way 
to prove to the North that Miami 
is not down and out, but is still 
going strong.” Skeptics urged that 
the university yell be changed to: 
“Boom! Boom! Boom!” 

Northerners suggested that 
George L. (“Tex”) Rickard and 
Charles C. Pyle found a university, 
hire a Manhattan hotel, rent the 
Yankee Stadium for the “big” 
games. 


For Domestics 


Last week in Manhattan, wispy- 
haired kitchen sluts, broad-hipped 
Irish cooks, trim, self-conscious 


*Not to be confused with Miami Uni- 
versity at Oxford, Ohio, whose President, 
Dr. Raymond M. Hughes, was last week in- 
vited to take the presidential chair at 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, at Ames, Iowa. 
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society matrons went to school, 
Housekeeping, a group of capable 
society women had decided, ought 
to be a profession, needs trained 
executives and employes. So, led 
by Mrs. Richard Boardman, Mrs, 
Henry F. Patterson, they founded 
Scientific Housekeeping, Inc., a eo. 
operative organization that teaches 
housekeepers how to treat their 
servants, servants how to be effi- 
cient and capable workers. Each 
cook, maid, laundress, is instructed 
until she is ready for a job, is then 
placed by the Corporation in a 
position where she is guaranteed 
a good employer, a nine-hour day, 


Big Three 


Ivy Ledbetter Lee, famed pub- 
licity counsel, did an unusual thing 
last week by printing above his 
own signature a commendation of 
the $3,500,000 that Harvard Law 
School is collecting for its endow- 
ment fund. He printed: 

“Wide opportunities for observa- 
tion have left the impression in 
my mind that the three institu- 
tions at the vanguard of civiliza- 
tion in this country are these: 


“1) Rockefeller Institute, which 
is doing some of the most funda- 
mental work in the world in the 
study of the physical problems of 
mankind; 

“2) Union Theological Seminary, 
which is making most courageous 
and fundamental researches _ into 
the spiritual problems of man- 
kind; 

“3) Harvard Law School, which 
is performing most fundamental 
service in studying the social re- 
lationships of men.” 


Floaters Home 


A throng of anxious parents and 
a brass police band milled around 
on a dock in Hoboken last week. 
In floated the stubby Dutch liner 
Ryndam, her rails festooned with 
grins and sunburn. 

The band blared into Bright Col- 
lege Years, drowning out cries of 
“Yoo-hoo!” and “Look over here!” 
Newsgathers scurried about the 
decks and dock, accumulating de 
tails of the first world cruise of 
a floating university. Through the 


INTELLECTUAL PIONEERING 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Students who want to put their 
opinions about Russia to the acid 
test may apply for membership in 
a small group spending seven weeks 
in the U. S. S. R. this summer. 


TRAVEL COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONA | 
STUDENT FEDERATION OF AMERICA | 


2 West 46th Street New York City = 
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customs, laden with souvenirs 
ranging from Siamese turtles to 
Norwegian cheese forks, leaving 
their cabins cluttered with enough 
“junk” to fill an_ international 
museum, poured the 500-odd floating 
students with their variously aged 
traveling companions and faculty of 
37. 

After a farewell luncheon at the 
Waldorf, the University Afloat dis- 
persed, its students to see if their 
home universities in 43 states 
would honor their sea-credits for 
study since last September; its 
faculty and management to pre- 
pare for the Ryndam’s_ second 
cruise, starting next September. 

An experiment from start to fin- 
ish, the “success” of the Floating 
University was a subject for much 
confused palaver. There were dis- 
gruntled ones who said that 75 
women, from very young to quite 
elderly, should never have been 
taken along with 400-odd young 
males. They were hindrances and 
distractions, said the grumblers. 
They were hard to care for ashore, 
admitted the administration, and 
co-eds would not be enrolled again 
this autumn. 

But Champions arose to declare 
that feminine presences had kept 
the young men mannerly and 
happy. Co-ed Mary Eikel, for ex- 
ample, had been an able dancing 
partner for Student Jack Eakin 
and these two had demonstrated 
the Charleston to royalty in Siam 
and Spain. Mrs. Agnes Morrow 
Scandrett (sister of Dwight W. 
Morrow, Morgan partner) had been 
sympathetic and steadying. Mrs. 
Scandrett thought globe-trotting 
co-education was “most wholesome.” 

The disagreement over co-edu- 
cation was the chief point at issue 
between the University Travel As- 
sociation, Inc., which conducted the 
Ryndam’s cruise, and one A. J. 
McIntosh, assistant organizer, who 
anticipated the Ryndam’s return by 
founding an International Univer- 
sity Cruise, Inc., of his own, with 
Professor Thomas W. Butcher of 
Emporia, Kan., as president, to sail 
next autumn on the S. S. Aurania 
as a co-educational project (TIME, 
March 7). 

From -the anxious claims and 
counterclaims of these rivals, how- 
ever, and more especially from ar- 
ticles by students in the Ryndam’s 
daily newspaper, The Binnacle, defi- 
nite impressions were obtainable: 

That classics students had their 
lessons illustrated as never before 
by personal inspection of the 
Acropolis, Roman Forum, Pompeii. 

That students of comparative 
government saw absolute monarchy 
operating in Siam, paternalism in 
the Arabian desert, Fascism in 
Italy (where Mussolini greeted 
them wearing steel mail under his 
frock coat*). 

That the Chinese band carrying 
strings of firecrackers on bamboo 
poles, which met them at Shanghai, 
and the flower girls who escorted 
the Queen of Spain to her lesson 
in U. S. student jazz, were char- 


*It was his first audience after a frus- 
trated attempt on his life. 


acteristic minutiae of the color and 
folkways observed by students of 
history, sociology and kindred sub- 
jects, at first hand instead of in 
books. 

That nowhere better than on 
shipboard could astronomy and nav- 
igation be taught; nowhere better 
than in foreign ports and capitals, 
economics, foreign trade, languages. 

The Ryndam backers laid claim 
with apparent justice to having 
successfully inaugurated “college 
travel.” That they somewhat dis- 
paraged the proposed rival cruise 
of the Aurania by calling the lat- 


ter mere “Educational travel” was 
understandable in view of the for- 
wardness with which the Aurania 
backers advertised their scheme, 
identifying it with the Ryndam 
cruise as if to shoulder the Uni- 
versity Travel Association’s pro- 
jected repetition into obscurity. But 
The Binnacle of the S. S. Ryndam 
had the honesty to report the re- 
mark of a shrewd student: “The 
idea of college travel is so much 
bigger than the men who have thus 
far been behind it that the idea 
will succeed ultimately in spite of 
bad management.” 
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do they cost you? 


HE true value of facts lies in the use to which 

they can be put. They are more valuable if 

they can be easily and quickly found because 
they may then be put to use when wanted. 

That is one of the great values of Kardex. It gives 
facts instantly. It charts the course of action for 
the busy executive. It reduces the amount of un- 
productive time spent in searching for facts. 


In every department of every business Kardex 
will lend a helping hand to executive ability. Getting 
facts is but the matter of a moment with Kardex. 

The Kardex Man has an interesting story to tell 
you. Send the coupon for the new 52-page book 
“The Age of Vision in Business Affairs” —no obligation, 
of course. Rand Kardex Service, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Assemblies 


The week was replete with assem- 
blies of importance to business & 
finance: 

International Economic Confer- 
ence, under auspices of the League 
of Nations, brought to Geneva 
representatives of 46 nations to 
discuss ways of smoothing inter- 
national trade and finance. More 
businessmen and _ bankers’ were 
there than politicians. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, onetime newspaperman, 
onetime U. S. Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and onetime Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, 
New York, dressed up the bogey of 
foreign debts to the U. S. He said 
that War debts to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment total $12,000,000,000, debts 
of foreign governments and corpo- 


rations to private U. S. investors 
$13,000,000,000. The U. S. is lend- 
ing abroad $1,000,000,000 each year 
and is collecting interest of $1,000,- 
000,000 each year. This, he said, 
increased the likelihood of war 
against the U. S. (For a further 
report of this conference see p. 12.) 

Pan-American Commercial Con- 
ference. At this assembly, in Wash- 
ington, President Coolidge said: 
“Our associates in the Pan-American 
Union all stand on absolute equality 
with us. It is the often declared 
and established policy of this Gov- 
ernment to use its resources not to 
burden them, but to assist them; 
not to control them, but to co- 
operate with them.” 

At the Pan-American conference 
U. S. Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert C. Hoover warned against 


The Yield of the Years 


A thousand thousand whirring 
machines—acre upon acre of busy 
factories—hundreds of leagues of 
track— power houses— mines— 
telephone systems... 


a 


We’ve studied them all (in nearly 
40,000 appraisals), turned them 
inside out, put them under the 
microscope of intensive investi- 
gation, learned their peculiarities, 
gauged their merits. 


—_—_—— 


Nowhere is there another organ- 
ization that knows property so 
thoroughly, that speaks on value 
with such authority. 


TheAmerican Appraisal Company 
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international loans. Money should 
be lent abroad, said he, only if it 
will be used for production of 
goods, never if for the balancing of 
budgets or the maintenance of 
armies. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce. At 
Washington, John William O’Leary, 
of Chicago, retiring after two years’ 
presidency of the U. S. Chamber of 


© Harris & Ewing 
Jupcr E. B. PARKER 
..- will devote his full time 


Commerce, said: “The rapidly grow- 
ing membership of the Chamber, 
the increasing reliance on_ the 
Chamber as the national repre- 
sentative of all proper business 
activities, the widening confidence 
and co-operation between Govern- 
ment and organized industry, based 
on its lengthening record of high 
ideals and trustworthiness, have so 
multiplied the responsibilities rest- 
ing on the office of elected presi- 
dent that a step has been decided 
upon to strengthen the direction 
of the Chamber”—the election of a 
permanent chairman of the board 
of directors of the Chamber. More 
and more, as the Chamber has 
gained influence in the affairs of 
this country, initiative of its poli- 
cies has drifted toward its execu- 
tives. 

Judge Edwin B. Parker of Texas 
will be the first chairman of the 
board, to whom will fall the duty 
of “assuring stability in furthering 
the adopted principles and policies 
of the Chamber and of dealing 
with broad public questions which 
arise from time to time, such as 
volunteer presidents elected from 
the field of active business cannot 
longer in justice to them be asked 
to provide.” Judge Parker, corpo- 
ration lawyer (the Texas Co.), is 
now completing four years’ work 
as umpire of the German-American 
Mixed Claims Commission. He will 
devote his full time to the Chamber. 

No one expects Lewis Eugene 
Pierson, new president of the 
Chamber, to give all his time to 
the organization. He is chairman 
of the board of the American 
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Exchange-Irving Trust Co. 18th 
largest bank, in point of deposits, in 
the world. But because his do- 
mestic and foreign banking, indus- 
trial and public utility affiliations 
are so widespread and so intricate, 
one hour’s conference with him as 
president of the Chamber will bring 
more positive result than five hours’ 
conference with a less extraordinary 
executive. 

As at the International Economic 
Conference and at the Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, 
a foreign-debt bogeyman came to 
the Chamber’s assembly. He was 
Thomas W. Lamont (J. P. Morgan 
& Co. partner) who warned against 
indiscriminate lending of money 
abroad. U. S. investment bankers 
are competing so strenuously to 
place clients’ money, that they are 
demoralizing European’ govern- 
ments. 

Joint Assembly. At a joint ses- 
sion of the Pan-American Commer- 
cial Conference and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, businessmen of two conti- 
nents commingled; heard President 
Victor Macomber Cutter of the 
United Fruit Co. instruct them 
specifically: 

“The United States Government 
has repeatedly stated that its aims 
are not imperialistic. There should 
be no economic invasion as part of 
the policy of any government, north 
or south. Each government should 
give all possible statistical and 
other aid to its businessmen, but 
enterprise should be left to private 
initiative. . .. 

“All the governments can greatly 
aid businessmen by _ simplification 
and unification of shipping, harbor 
and pilot requirements; simplifica- 
tion of customs and tariff require- 
ments; extension of postal, cable 
and wireless communications, and 
all other proper functions of gov- 
ernment. . 

“The most important step that 
can be taken is to appoint the 
ablest men and to change the men- 
tal attitude of some of the present 
diplomats in South and North 
America. At the present time a 
number of consular and diplomatic 
officers appointed between the 
American republics consider their 
work in North or South America 
only as a stepping stone toa bright 
and merry social life in the older 
capitals of Europe. . . . The diplo- 
matic butterflies might well be 
allowed to flit to the social centres. 


“North American businessmen 
must realize that greater efficiency 
is needed in foreign trade than in 
domestic. There must be built up 
what is now entirely lacking—a 
North American personnel eager to 
go to foreign fields which will un- 
derstand the social and cultural life 
and language of Latin America as 
well as the business facts. North 
Americans must learn that building 
foreign trade is an art—and that 
art is long. 

“South American businessmen 
should encourage their governments 
in promoting wise laws which will 
furnish a stable basis for the in- 


This happened only 


a few weeks ago 


This is a story for married men, and for men who 
are about to be married. It is a true story. Out of 
consideration for the feelings of the widow, and 
because (like the family doctor) we consider our 
relationship with our clients confidential, we do 


not publish names. But the facts are all avail- 
able in our home office. 


E wrote us last July, from a little city 

in Venezuela. He had read one of our 
advertisements, and clipped a coupon like 
the one at the bottom of this page. 


On the Prosperity Plan which we sent him 
(the same interesting plan that we are offering 
to every reader of his story) he told us that 
he was 38 and prospering in his profession. 
He explained that he wanted to make sure his 
wife would have anincome if anything should 
happen to him. 


A few weeks later, he was back in New 
York. At his request, a Phoenix Mutual coun- 
selor called on him, The Phoenix Mutual 
man recommended a $25,000 policy to 
be paid to this man’s wife or her chil- 
dren, if he should die. And he recom- 
mended a $15,000 business policy to 
protect his business partner against 
loss. A doctor attested that the man 
was in excellent health, and the papers 
were signed. 


That was early in November. On > 


December first he had a wisdom tooth [* Jee: 


extracted. A simple matter; he did not 
think twice about it. An infection de- 
veloped, and a week later he was dead. 


The baby that was born just before tragedy 
fell soswiftly and unexpectedly upon this man 
will not remember him. And nothing cancom- 
pensate his wife for the loss of such a husband 
and father. But what a difference his thought- 
fulness will make! Every memory of him will be 
the fonder for respect and gratitude. 


We do not like to talk about death in our 
advertising. Usually we don’t. We know, for 


* one thing, that you are interested in Jife, in 


success, in getting the most possible happiness 
with the least worry. But isn’t this one of the 
things you want in your life: the knowledge 
that no matter what happens to you, your wife 
and children will be comfortable and cared-fo. 
always? Wouldn’t you be freer to enjoy life, 
wouldn’t you be happier, if we took this care 
off your shoulders? 


We can—and it’s all so easily arranged. 
You deposit a few dollars a 
month with us. If you should die, 
we give your wife whatever in- 
come you have decided she will 
need, If you should be perma- 
nently disabled, we see that you 
get a regular income just the 
same. Andif neitherof these things 
happens, when you are 65 we put 
you on our payroll, and every 
cent you deposited with us comes 
back to you, with interest, at the 

time you need it most. You can’t lose! 


Don’t you want to know more about it? 
The first step is to send for your copy of the 
Phoenix Mutual “Prosperity Plan,” which 
contains several questions about your plans 
and hopes. All you need to do is to answer the 
questions. Then we will tell you just what to 
do to carry out those plans. 


Read the list below. These are the things you 
want, aren’t they? Let us tell you how to get 
them. Mail the coupon now, 


G) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


TO GET THESE 


Hereare justa few yb things 
you can do under the Phoenix 
Mutual Plan: 


I 
! 
! 
1 Retire with an income when you | [ 
are 60 or 65. I 
Leave your home free of debt. \ 
Senp your children to college. I 
CREATE an estate. | 
Make sure your income will go on 
even though you become totally l 
disabled. ' 
6 Leavean income for your family. l 
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PxHoenix Muruat Lire Insurance Co. 
238 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, my copy of the 
Phoenix Mutual® Prosperity Pian.” 


Name..__.... 
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First Policy Issued 1851 
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Capital for Sale! 


E capital we are offering 
will never depreciate in value. 
It can be purchased cheaply. 


Capital for the education of your 
children, for your own freedom and 
independence in old age, for the 
creation of an estate for yourself and 
your heirs—that is what modern 
life insurance-is. The name of this 
capital is ‘Endowment Insurance." 


We have an interesting book- 
let on this point, ‘Estate Cre- 
ation Through Life Insurance.” 
Your local John Hancock office 
will be glad to send you a copy, 
or one can be obtained by 
writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


LTS 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF Boston. Massaceuserts 


197 Clarendon Street 
T 


Boston, Mass. 
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Communities served from Fairbanks, Alaska, to cities in Flor- 
ida. Send forquestionnaire for tentative survey of yourcity. 
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Investors 


This little book “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS,” explains why many peo- 
ple lose when they try to “‘beat the Stock 
Market.” It tells how others make real 
profits regularly year after year. Proves 
that gambling on “tips” ‘ultimately can 
lead only tolosses, while substantial prof- 
its have been derived from intelligent 
speculation, How YOU may be able to 
make moneyin certain stocks which even- 
tually should greatly increase in value. 
How Investment Research Bureau may 
be able to help you achieve financial in- 
dependence. Every investor and trader 
should read “*MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” ‘The book is absolutely free. 


Investment Research Bureau 
Div. 58, Auburn, New York 









© Keystone 
Victor MACOMBER CUTTER 
“Enterprise should be left to pri- 


vate initiative. 


vestment of large sums of capital, 
which will prevent monopoly or ex- 
clusive privilege, but which will not 
hamper the development of trade. 
They must realize that in largely 
undeveloped countries capital must 
be employed in large units.” 

World Wheat Pool Conference. 
As so often happens to movements 
of profound significance and wide 
import, the world conference at 
Kansas City, Mo., last week of 200 
men carrying on great wheat pools 
received little mention in the daily 
press. Nine western states of this 
country already have wheat pools 
in operation.* Their representa- 
tives were at Kansas City. So too 
were chiefs of the pools of Canada, 
Australia, Russia, Italy. From 
South America, Great Britain and 
elsewhere came messages approv- 
ing the aims of this conference—to 
control the price throughout the 
world of wheat produced by no 
matter what country. 

Their intention is by no means 
chimerical. Russia already has a 
perfect monopoly of wheat sales, 
and in two years will be ready to 
export 100,000,000 bushels yearly, 


said its representative, Saul G. 
Bron. 

Colin H. Burnell of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, gloated: “The 


Canadian wheat pool enrolled 138,- 
000 farmers and handled 212,000,000 
bushels of Canadian grain last 
year, or more than 56%. It is the 
largest grain handling organization 
in the world. It owns 700 country 
elevators and_ several terminals, 
The total assets are $16,000,000.” 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 
William M. Jardine, privately a 
member of the Kansas wheat pool, 
attended the conference; declared: 
“If this conference produces a 
central structure for the nine state 





*Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas. 
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pools, great good will be accon- | 
plished.” 

Although the nine state pools did | 
not consolidate last week, the pres- | 
ence and encouragement of Premiers 
James G. Gardiner of Saskatchewan 
and J. E. Brownlee of Alberta caused 
those attending to hope for a world 
wheat pool perfected within the 
next 50 years, no long term for 
such a movement. 

National Foreign Trade Council. 
Of the great assemblies important 
to business and finance, the Foreign 
Trade Council is yet to be held— 
at Detroit the last week of May. 


Seat 


Arrangements for the sale of 
New York Stock Exchange seats 
were made last week for prices 
ranging between $192,000 and 
$205,000. Of purchases already 
consummated at the $200,000 price 
one was by James B. Williams 
Jr., 28, who was graduated from 
Lafayette College five years ago. 
He made the money speculating 
on his own account. Henceforth 
he will speculate chiefly for others. 

A Stock Exchange seat at $200,- 
000 is an. excellent investment, pay- 
ing an excellent income. A mem- 
ber receives $2.50 for every 100 
shares he handles for his cus- 
tomers. At the present trading 
rate of 2,000,000 shares daily, an 
active trader can make $25,000 
yearly, Some- are earning $100,000 
in commissions. 
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To ELIMINATE —not off-set 
riding troubles 
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Custom Made Springs 


Riding comfort is 90% due to the 
design of the car springs. 


Some of Europe’s most luxurious cars are equipped 
with custom made springs for absolute riding 
supremacy. 

NOW YOUR CAR—f it does not ride to suit you- 
can be equipped with a set of *‘Dow’’ Custom Made 
Springs, designed to meet your particular require 
ments. 









They eliminate—not offset—riding troubles. 
They are guaranteed for the car’s life. 


$75 to $150 Installed 


Send for data and questionnaire 











Replacement Spring (Co. 


A. C. DOW, Pres. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Born. To President Paul von 
Hindenburg, 79, of Germany; a 
great-granddaughter. The parents 
are Herr and Frau Hans Heinrich 
von Brockhusen. Herr von Brock- 
husen is the son of the President’s 
daughter. 


Married. Helen Nancy (“Peggy”) 
Green, 19, daughter of Governor 
Fred Warren Green of Michigan, 
to Norval Tyrell, managing editor 
of the The Wolverine, Michigan 
College year book; by elopement, 
at Bowling Green, Ohio. Governor 
Green telegraphed: “You surprised 
us a little...” 


Married. Susan Clay, 26, poetess, 
great-granddaughter of raw-boned 
Statesman-Orator Henry Clay of 
Kentucky; to William Sawitzky, 47, 
art-writer and lecturer; in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Married. W. Lee Smith, 82, 
Grand Dragon of the Indiana Klu 
Klux Klan; to Katharine Halbig, 
24; secretly, after eloping; at 
Louisville, Ill. Indiana Klansmen, 
discovering last week that the bride 
is a Roman Catholic, were reported 
to be “in a rage.” 


Died. Michael Barry Kilmer, 11, 
son of the late poet Joyce Kilmer, 
who was killed in the War, and 
Poetess Aline Murray Kilmer; in 
Boston; while having his tonsils re- 
moved. 


Died. Mrs. Katherine Harris Or- 
lowski, 34, wife of Leon Orlowski, 
secretary of the Polish Legation to 
the U. S.; onetime (1910-18) wife 
of Actor John Barrymore,* and 
(1921-23) of Sportsman Alexander 
Dallas Bache Pratt; in Manhattan. 


Died. Ernest R. Ball, 48, com- 
poser of “Mother Machree,” “Love 
Me and the World Is Mine,” “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” “Let the 
Rest of the World Go By,” “Will 
You Love Me in December As You 
Did in May?”} and many another 
tune; of heart disease, suddenly; at 
Santa Ana, Calif., while on a vaude- 
ville tour. 


Died. Dr. John Goodrich Clark, 
59, gynecologist, onetime (1917) 
president of the Clinical Congress 
of Surgeons of North America, pro- 
fessional adviser to John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. in establishing the Rocke- 
feller Medical College at Peking; 
in Philadelphia, after long illness. 


Died. Bruce McRae, 60, able 
actor, nephew of the late actor, Sir 
Charles Wyndham; nephew of the 
late playwright, Bronson Howard; 


*Who later married Mrs. Leonard M. 
Thomas (pen name: “Michael Strange’). 

tLyrie written by James John Walker, 
onetime Greenwich village boy, now Mayor 
of New York City. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 








COLONIAL New €ngland 
was a Land of Towns/ 


Tue saAME community 
“spirit that characterized 
these compact colonial 
towns still exists to a high 
degree in the banking serv- 
ice which OLD COLONY 
Trust COMPANY renders 
throughout New England. 
@, Modern New England 
sees many of these towns 
grown to important busi- 
ness and industrial centers. 
New England is a name 
that has always stood for 
the true quality of crafts- 
manship. Today it is the 


finishing shop of a great 
and prosperous nation. 
@, OLD COLONY TRUST 
ComPANyY, by close associ- 
ation with New England’s 
greatest industrial projects 
and developments, by 
familiarity with New Eng- 
land conditions and re- 
sources, is in an unusually 
favorable position to fur- 
nish reliable information 
and to execute financial 
commissions promptly 
and economically. We in- 
vite your correspondence. 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 





Capital 
$15,000,000 





Surplus 
$11,000,000 





papa AMES 


Ally, 


A= you looking for 
something differ- 


ent? A vacation with a 
lot of pep,a jolly crewd, 
and never a dull mo- 
ment? Then go toa 
Bungalow Camp. Eat 
up the trails on horse- 
back. Sitandsingby the 
blazing camp fire. And 
watch the moon ride the 
mountain tops. Just 
pick your mountain... 
and one or all of the eight 
Bungalow Camps. The cost ? 
$5.50 a day. The living 


quarters? Charming cabins 
with a central dining room. 


Write Hotel Department, WindsorStation, 
Montreal or, local Canadian Pacific Offices 
Mention B.C - 10. 


SE 


FRENCH SUMMER 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


July-August, Macdonough Point, 
Lake Champlain. 

A real summer camp with land 

and water sports, saddle horses, 
camping trips in the Green Moun- 
tains, arts and crafts, p/us FRENCH, 
conversation and vocabulary taught 
by use in camp activities by native 
French associates and French-speak- 
ingcouncillors. Write for information. 


Edward D. Collins, Director ECOLE 
CHAMPLAIN, Middlebury, Vt. 


ENJOY- this Summer 


AA RANCH 


In Wyoming-In the Rockies 
Unique among ranches: Unsur- 
passed location; private cabins; baths; 
electricity; exceptional food; unex- 
celled riding: best trout fishing; 
hunting; swimming. Joy of the great 
outdoors at its best. Guests limited 
to 30. Christian. References required. 
Season June 15 to Oct. 1. 

For illustrated booklet, address: 


ANDREW ANDERSON 
A Bar A Ranch, Encampment, Wyoming 


World's 
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prices smashed to 
2 and it’s yours 
All late ee ly rebuilt an j 
finished brand new, GUARANTEED A ma: 
E. E catalog 
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father-in-law of Artist Nell Brink- 
ley; of heart disease; at City Is- 
land, N. Y. 


. . e 


Died. Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
72, president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of California; in Vienna; 
after long illness. 


Died. James Roosevelt Roose- 
velt, 73, philanthropist, ha f- 
brother of onetime Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; father-in-law of 
resent Assistant Secretary of the 

avy Theodore Douglas Robinson; 
onetime brother-in-law of the late 
Colonel John Jacob Astor; of 
asthma; at his estate, Red House, 
near Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Died. Hudson Maxim, 74, famed 
inventor; from anemia and gastric 
ulcers; at Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
(See p. 18). 


Died. Madame Motta, 83, cousin 
of President Giuseppe Motta of 
Switzerland; of heart attack, while 
in the confessional at the church 
of Bellinzona, Switzerland. 


THEATRE 


Belasco Cup 


For five years the Little Theatre 
Tournament, held in Manhattan 
for the David Belasco Cup, has 
symbolized the removal of amateur 
theatricals from small-town draw- 
ing-rooms and carriage sheds to 
more or less formal theatres. The 
contestants produce one-act plays 
only, either new or published. 

For three years the players of 
the Little Theatre of Dallas, Tex., 
have marched home with the shin- 
ing trophy. This year they did not 
compete. But the trophy had even 
further to go than to Texas when 
the fifth tournament was finished 
last week. The judges had little 
hesitancy in awarding it to a group 
from Welwyn Garden City,* Eng- 
land, for their repetition of Mr. 
Sampson, a comedy of Cornish vil- 
lage life with which the same 
players lately won the amateur 
play championship of their own 
country. 

College girls, high-school children, 
blind people, young Hebrew men 
and Negroes were among the 17 
groups of contestants. They came 
from Boston; Harlem; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Derita, N. C.; Tulsa, Okla.; 
and many another far-flung spot. 

Interest attached to the Derita 
play, The Last of the Lowries, 
when, last week, its author, Paul 
Green, received a 1927 Pulitzer 
Prize for his longer work, In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom. But it was to Mr. 
Sampson by Charles Lee and The 
Delta Wife by Walter McClellan, 


*“Youngest town in Britain,” founded 


1920. 
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to The Immortal Beloved by Martia 
Leonard, and The Fool’s Errand by 
Eulalie ‘Spence, that prizes of $200 
were given for intrinsic dramatic 
merit. 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Seventh Heart. This incred- 
ibly incomprehensible piece blends 
music and dubious drama in an ex- 
posé of what the smart set do at 
Palm Beach. The most credible 
thing about it is the rumor that 
it was produced by the sons of 
the author, Mrs. Sarah Ellis Hy- 
man, as a tribute to their mother, 


Electra. Actress Margaret Ang- 
lin lately received a gold medal 
for having “kept her work char- 
acteristically pure and noble in na- 
ture” (Timg, April 4). Last week 
she played the part of a Greek 
woman, Electra who, to avenge her 
father’s death, spurs her brother 
on to slay their adulterous, murder- 
ous mother, Clytemnestra. 

Simultaneously, hard by Manhat- 
tan, a real U. S. adultress and her 
paramour were on trial for their 
lives for having prosecuted a de- 
sign very similar to Clytemnestra’s 
by methods scarely more gruesome 
than those set forth in the play. 
The U. S. man and woman, were 
sent to the electric chair, objects 
of public horror. 

But from the circumstances that 
Miss Anglin’s play was written 
when there were giants in theatre- 
land—by Sophocles of Athens—and 
that Miss Anglin is a truly great 
tragedienne and director, her de- 
serving of her medal was if any- 
thing heightened. The most glib 
and cocky of metropolitan critics 
could not deny that the towering 
pretensions of classicism had been 
fulfilled. 

On the vast stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, amid archi- 
tecture massively austere, Miss 
Anglin, nobly ominous in black, was 
supported by a company sharing 
her earnestness and schooled by her 
to simplicity of gesture and the 
slow pace of portentous happenings. 
Their execution fell short of hers— 
Michael Strange (Mrs. John Barry- 
more) slipping sometimes into 
picayune realism in the role of 
Chrysothemis, Ruth Holt Bouci- 
cault being a trifle shallow as foul 
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Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
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Miss ANGLIN 


Towering pretentions . 


. « fulfilled 


Clytemnestra. But lack of prepara- 
tion was their ample excuse. That 
their few flaws would soon’ be 
remedied seemed likely when, the 
play’s two-day run being highly 
acclaimed, it was moved into the 
Al Jolson Theatre for an indefi- 
nite run, 


e e ° 


The Lady Screams. Not even 
two blistering screams furnished 
by the heroine were enough to 
wake up the gasping plot or the 
exhausted audience as this play 
wandered through an unhappy two 
and a half hours. Stolen pearls, a 
onetime manicurist protégée were 
the chief concerns of the Yale 
dramatic student autuor. 


Triple Crossed. With an unex- 
pectedly loaded pistol, murder is 
done on the stage. The play halts. 
Policemen swarm in. The entire 
audience is under arrest and sus- 
pect. From this sanguine begin- 
ning the play proceeds through an 
ingenious labyrinth of surprises 
that would have been far more 
spine-chilling if The Spider (TIME, 
April 4) had not arrived first in 
Manhattan with much the same 
formula. A horde of unnamed 
actoys are planted in the audience 
to be yanked from their seats, shoot 
from the balcony and participate 
generally in what looks like an 
impromptu actors’ tong war. 


A Night in Spain, Billed in the 
provinces as “A Tabasconian Ex- 
travaganza, Torrid as the Calorific 
Passion of Colorful Castile’ with 
“Seventy Stunning, Seductive, Sal- 


tatorial Sefioritas,” this revue was 
gleefully flayed by provincial crit- 
ics. But three months of wander- 
ing, trimming and revision have 
turned it into a saturnalia as amus- 
ing as it is brash. Ted Healy, Phil 
Baker and Stanley Rogers crack im- 
moderately wise. Cortez & Peggy, 
the Hoffman and Foster Girls and 
the Trainor Brothers have nerv- 
ous, agile feet. Dancer Helba Hua- 
ra, imported from Spain as atmos- 
phere, insinuates her . vivid self 
throughout the program. 


Spanish Art Theatre (in reper- 
tory). To the non-linguist who fishes 
only an occasional lilting “majia- 
na” out of the lulling flow of 
Spanish, charming, piquant Ca- 
talina Barcena is the prize catch 
of these repertory evenings. Dis- 
armed by her freshness and simplic- 
ity, critics mentioned Pauline Lord, 
June Walker, Ruth Gordon and the 
young Maude Adanis in their fum- 
blings for comparison. Against 
scenery that is sometimes like thick 
brown slices of gingerbread, some- 
times mere impromptu impression- 
ism, she acts with casual spontane- 
ity. 


The Plays: Shaw, Shakespeare 


and Ibsen are occasional intruders 
among this hispanic company. But 
from prolific Martinez Sierra, 
founder and director of the Span- 
ish Art Theatre, came most of its 
repertory. For his U. S. premiére, 
which the Spanish Ambassador 
journeyed up from Washington to 
see, he selected a bright-hued se- 
quence of lyric love called The Road 
to Happiness. This road wound 
among gypsy tents and Spanish vil- 
lages leading a peasant girl appar- 
ently nowhere but teaching her a 


OLLEGE CRUISE 
Round the World 


FOR Sox, SECOND 
YOUNG Lip 27, ANNUAL 
MEN CRUISE 
OVER 
ITYRS. “5 

YN? 


Twenty-seven Countries Visited. 
Tropics in Winter. Japan, China in 
and Europe in Spring 
College, Graduate and Preparatory Courses under 
a selected faculty 
For Illustrated Booklet, Maps, Terms and Courses, 
Address: 
University Travel Association, Inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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If you're going abroad, you 
may now enjoy the world- 
famous service of Chicago's 
premier hotels extended in 
a most delightful way. 


/ DRAKE-BLACKSTONE 


Chicago 


TRIPS IN EUROPE 


Like a voyage on the magic carpet—an experience never to be fore 
gotten—to travel, thus, in perfect comfort through the colorful, pictur: 
esque byways of Europe. Newly designed Pullman Motor Coaches 
built especially for these trips enable you to journey at your ease. 


Everything is arranged and provided—such luxury as only the Foreign 
Travel Departmentof THE DRAKEand THE BLACKSTONE, Chicago, 


makes possible. 


TRIPS LEAVING CONSTANTLY FROM PARIS AND LONDON 
Four years of successful operation by MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 


Devon and Cornwall 
Stratford-on-Avon 

English Lakes and Scotland 
Eastern Cathedrals 
Normandy and Brittany 
Rhine and Belgium 
Dolomites and Austria 
Switzerland 


Venice and Italian Lakes 

Spain 

Belgium and Holland 

Chateaux of the Loire and Carcassonne 
Around Europe 

Champaigne and Burgundy 

Cognac and Bordeaux 

DeLuxe Vineyard Tours 


It is frequently possible to join trips en route, 
Send for information. 


Cc. C. DRAKE et Cie 


11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris 


23 Haymarket, S.W. 1, London 


European representatives of THE DRAKE-THE BLACKSTONE, Chicago 
MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 


For reservations, booklets and every type of travel service, communicate with 


FOREIGN TRAVEL BUREAU THE DRAKE, Chicago 


Write for rooms at THE DRAKE or THE BLACKSTONE when coming to Chicago 


Ee —————————————S 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By sumptuous, new, oil-burning Cunarders 
specially chartered, run like private yachts. 
Limited membership and rates including 
hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop-over in 
Europe for spring and summer seasons. 
NORWAY mediterranean 

July 2, ss “LANCASTRIA” 52 days, 
$600 to $1300. Like last summer’s great 
cruise success, visiting Lisbon, Spain, 
(Madrid, Cordova, Granada) Tangier, 
Algiers, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway 
Fjords, Edinburgh, Trossachs, (Paris, Lon- 
don) Berlin. 


ROUND THE WORLD 

Jan. 16 [8th cruise] over 4 months, $1250 
to $3000, ss “CALEDONIA,” westward, 
via Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 
Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China; 
optional 17 days India, Burma, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, Havre 
(Paris). 


Tee MEDITERRANEAN 
Jan. 25 [24th cruise] 65 days, $600 to 
$1700, ss “TRANSYLVANIA,” featuring 
Spain, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Rome, 


Riviera, Havre (Paris). 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
Originator of World cruises. 

Established thirty-two 


years. 
















Read and Heed the 
Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 


The advance warning 
of a change of temper- 
ature should never be 
neglected. A Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 
should be instantly avail- 
able in every home, ready 
to tell whether the “hot” 
feeling which little Jane 
complains of is just a cold 
or something more serious. 


Tycos 


FEVER THERMOMETERS 





are the same _ reliable 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere 


For sale at the druggists. 
Send for free booklet, 
“Childhood, Youth and 

Old Age.” 


Jnstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building, Toronto 
Minufecturing Dlatsibators 
in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, 
Ltd., London 












A University 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries, 














Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between 

students and faculty. Credit allowed at most 

universities for courses taken. 

This Cruise is Co-educational. 

Open to pre-collegiates and undergradu- 

ates, also to a limited number of older 

people with educational inclinations. 

Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 


11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 





























































CATALINA BARCENA 
Critics mentioned the young Maude 
Adams 


lot about life on the way. It was, 
as one writer wrote, “simply like 
Pippa passing the night.” Another 
Sierra play, The Romantic Young 
Lady, indoor comedy, was better 
understood by Manhattanites, hav- 
ing been produced in translation 
last year at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Yankee Clipper (William 
Boyd, Elinor Fair) centres on a 
race from Foo Chow to Boston 
between a U. S. and a British 
ship to win the tea trade. A 
British lass, the fiancée of a das- 
tardly lord, falls in love with a 
U. S. tar. Picturesque costumes, 
plenty of spray and salty subtitles 
such as “Better luff your needle to 
port,” and “Set the weather stun’ 
sails” set the atmospherics flying. 


Venus of Venice (Constance Tal- 
madge). The coy heroine dives 
frequently and attractively from 
the second story balconies of Vene- 
tian palaces into stagnant canal 
water in this trivially amusing 
comedy. She impersonates a gam- 
inish thief. Antonio Moreno plays 
the harassed, handsome and 
wealthy hero who inevitably re- 
forms her. 


. . . 


Mother (Belle Bennett). With 
Mothers’ Day on the horizon, this 
moist film of a neglected mother 
was aptly released. Too much 
money inspires her son to dissi- 
pate his way into an elopement 


with a particularly degraded 
flapper, her husband into amours 
with a widow. A _providential 


train wreck brings the prodigals, 
TIME, May 16, 1927 


fortuitously unblemished, back 
home. 
Cabaret (Gilda Gray). Nimble- 


limbed, a good little girl dances 
in a cabaret to support her fam- 
ily. She shields her weak brother 
accused of murder. Tom Moore is 
the Irish cop who makes love to 
her when he is not busy trailing 
the real murderer. The directing 
is stagy, the supporting cast 
feeble. ‘The story by that prolific 
scribbler Owen Davis is unhappily 
reminiscent of that whooping stage 
success Broadway. 


. 


The Climbers (Irene Rich). A 
proud Duchess at the Spanish 
Court in Inquisitorial times, dis- 
pleases the King and is _ shipped 


off to Porto Rico. There she tries 
to live up to her subtitled name 
of “she-devil” by delicately flogging 
her peons, riding like Tom Mix 
and crossing swords with an evil- 
visaged bandit. Despite Dukes, 
Duchesses, bandits and a_ lost 
daughter, there is scant hair-rais- 
ing. 

His First Flame. Harry Lang- 
don clowns wistfully as lover and 
amateur fireman in this hilarious 
gag comedy. Producer Mack Sen- 
nett made this newly released com- 
edy many months ago. 


The Missing Link (Syd Chaplin). 
Akka, agreeable chimpanzee, makes 
merry in this mad jungle frolic. 
Funnyman Syd Chaplin plays an 
animal-timorous poet-stowaway who 
is forced to impersonate a big-game 
Nimrod in the search for the miss- 
ing link. 


Save TIME! 


Preserve week by week the History of yours lifetime 
in book form in the Binder pictured here. he 
cover isa darkgreen leather-like material. It_will 
hold a volume (twenty-sixissues and ndex) of TIME. 
The issues can be inserted week by-week. It is easily 
refillable. As a book it will stand with the most 
treasured volumes on your bookshelves or library 
table. “TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine” is 
embossed in old gold on the back of the book. 


Your check for $3 will bring the Binder to you by 


return mail, Address 


The Weekly News- Magazine 


Penton Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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between Cleveland and Detroit, Buf- 
floand Niagara Fallsand Detroit, and 
between Detroit or Chicago and Mackinac 
Iland. Also Gaylight trips between. Cleve- 
land and Detroit during July and August. 


Round Trip Fares 
betwe 
‘CHICAGO and DETROIT... $6O 
*MACKINAC ISLAND and $30 
CHICAGO or DETROIT. 


‘BUFFALO and CHICAGO 
One Wav Round Trip 


{CLEVELAND ana Detroit $3.50 * 6.00 


{BUFFALO ana DETROIT... $6.00 $11.00 
"Berthand meals included. tBerth and meals extra 


Onthe Mackinac IslandandChicago Division 
there is music, dancing, with hostess in 
charge, bridge, afternoon tea, golf, horseshoe 
pitching, radio, moving pictures, and other 
entertainments. Passengers limited to sleep- 
ingaccommodations. Radio and moving pic- 
tures also on Buffalo Division. Yachtin 
lf, horseback riding, fishing, etc., at Mack- 
Island. Liberal stopover privileges. 


For Reservations or further informa- 
tion, address E. H. McCracken, 
. Pass. Agt. at Detroit, Mich. 


BOOKS 


FICTION 
Apple Pie, Red Pepper 


The Stery is told by a small boy 
whose name is the book’s* title. 
Because his father is a sot, and he 
thinks people suspect him of know- 
ing a lot about how Mitch Miller 
(the subject of a novel Author Mas- 
ters published in 1920) got killed, 


ON. E. A. 
EpcarR LEE MASTERS 


His fame began as a joke 


Kit O’Brien leaves Petersburg, IIL, 
with two of his friends. Hungry, 
they steal apple pie. His friends 
get caught, but Kit proceeds, Huck 
Finn fashion, down the Illinois 
River into the Mississippi. 

There on a houseboat he finds 
Miss Siddons, an impoverished ac- 
tress with a disfigured face, living 
with a madman. When Kit dis- 
covers that she too is an outcast 
from Petersburg, he _ obligingly 
takes her back there. Expecting 
to be arrested for the pie episode, 
he goes to the house of George 
Montgomery, who takes him in and 
hides him. Soon the sheriff comes. 
In a ludicrous trial, Kit is ac- 
quitted to the great discomfiture 
of ogreish District Attorney Sprin- 
kle. Kit’s companions in theft 
get a pardon from the governor. 
Miss Siddons’ madman re-appears 
and is packed off to the asylum. 
Miss Siddons has her face fixed, 
her reputation mends slowly. 

The Significance would be greater 
if Author Masters had not tried to 
pack so much significance into a 
brilliantly told, well constructed 
boy-story. Like red pepper, alle- 
gory should not be sprinkled so 
thickly that the reader sneezes. 
Author Masters brings a little too 
much of the technique of his poetry 
to novel-writing, but since his poet- 
ry is largely grim and biting real- 
ism, this treatment does not dam- 
age his work irreparably. 

The Author. The shrewd, piti- 


*Kir O’PRIEN—-Edgar Lee Masters—Boni 
& Liveright (S2.50). 
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20 for 20c 7 


In Canada 


20 for 35¢ 


Marlboro Cigarettes 
have found a place of 
honor in pockets and 
handbags of leaders in 
almost every club and 
community in the Uni- 
ted States. Always fresh 


Wrapped in heavy foil. 


P.S. If you play bridge, let 
us send you our attractive 
new Marlboro Bridge Score 


matled free upon request. 


WAR ORO 


Hla tay 


PHILIP MORRIS & Co. LE In 
$4 West Re ; : 












The Academy of 
Music at Rome 


Selected Her 


Patroness of 
Pipe Organ Music 


I TIS fitting indeed that the organ 
and wreath, symbolic of Saint 
Cecelia should adorn the crest 
of the Kilgen Pipe Organ Guild. 


(It was in 1584, just fifty-six 

years before the first Kilgen was 
built, that the Academy of Music 
at Rome selected St. Cecelia as 
patroness of that Institute. Since 
that time her veneration in the 

light of pipe organ music has 
become universally recognized. 
(Kilgen craftsmen for almost 
three centuries have been con- 
tributing to the development of 
the modern organ. Their in- 
struments today inspire millions 
of music lovers in thousands of 

schools, auditoriums and 

churches of every denomination. 
(lf you are planning a new in- 
strument, take advantage of the 
help that will be gladly given 

by Kilgen Organ architects. 
Your inquiry is made without 


any — . «- Geo. Kilgen 
& Son, Inc. . . 4030 N. Union 
nc Blvd., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
= i : 3 
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less accents of Edgar Lee Masters, 
who was born in Garnett, Kan., in 
1869, were heard in Chicago long 
before he turned professional poet. 
He was a trial lawyer with side 
interests in Democratic politics. 
Writing poetry was another side- 
line. His friend, Publisher William 
Marion Reedy of Reedy’s Mirror, 
refused several of his contributions, 
but accepted from one “Lester 
Ford” some _ subjective epitaphs 
on imaginary dwellers in an imagin- 
ary Illinois town called Spoon 
River. This “joke” was the begin- 
ning of the Spoon River Anthology. 
But before Spoon River waxed 
famous, Poet Masters adopted an- 
other pseudonym, “Elmer Chubb,”’ 
and contributed to Reedy’s Mirror 
many fine-sounding sonnets chant- 
ing the praises of William Jennings 
Bryan, the Anti-Saloon League and 
Mary Garden. When critics took 
the Spoon River Anthology (1915) 
seriously, Poet Masters began to 
take himself so; to write with pur- 
pose about “the American small 
town in general.” 


Saddest Story 


THE Goop Sotprer—Ford Madox 
Ford—A. & C. Boni ($2.50). “This 
is the saddest story I have ever 
heard.” Thus Dowell begins to 
bound the quadrangle which had 
for its corners himself, his wife, 
Edward Ashburnham, Leonora Ash- 
burnham. Nine years, before the 
telling, these four lived at Nau- 
heim so that Florence Dowell and 
Edward Ashburnham could take the 
cure. These two now have a liaison. 
Dowell loses his wife, Ashburnham 
loses his moral fibre. After Ash- 
burnham’s suicide, his wife re- 
marries; after Dowell’s wife dies, 
he wants to marry Nancy, Leonora’s 
ward. Instead, he, a good soldier 
through much’ domestic war, 
watches her go mad. 

From the huddled mass of char- 
acters and the complicated pattern 
of the plot, Author Ford draws a 
strong book; a book close to all 
married lives. Adeptly following 
the cumulative, remote method of 
Joseph Conrad, his collaborator on 
other novels, he gently penetrates 
every motive, suggests every emo- 
tion. 

The Good Soldier is now pub- 
lished for the first time in the 
U. S. Critics have found it to be 
Author Ford’s most powerful fic- 
tion outside his post-War trilogy, 
Some Do Not, No More Parades, 
and A Man Could Stand Up. 


NON-FICTION 
Chopin 


The Man sat in front of a piano 
in Vienna. His narrow dexterous 
fingers sank into the keys of the 
instrument as if sowing in neat 
rows the seed of a miraculous mu- 
sic. Like a galaxy of flowers the 
notes bloomed invisibly in the close 
greenhouse air of the concert hall; 
drifted and swirled like tals un- 
der the hot chandeliers. hey blew 
upwards in a fountain of chords; 
they showered down, fell in a bright 
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AN there be any question abou 
the importance of -/ean floors in al 
places where you eat, buy, work 
study or play? 


Clean floors carry with them the implicatio 
of all the other courtesies and attentio 
you deem so desirable. A managemel 
thoughtful enough of your comfort t 
keep floors clean, is likely to be considerat 
in all other niceties of service. A busines 
or institution progressive in its floor clean 
ing methods, is certain to be up-to-dat 
in all its methods. Cleanliness begin 


with CLEAN FLOORS. 
Make your floors pay dividend 


Executives! Increased patronage, great 
public good will, improved employe morale 
are dividends you receive from FINNELI 
cleaned floors in your office, store, factory, 
etc. The FINNELL Electric Floor Me 
chine scrubs, waxes and polishes floors ol 
all kinds—incomparably cleaner than hani 
methods and in a fraction of the 
time. Ten thousand satisfied users 


For free booklet, address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, Inc., 2905 N, Collier 
St., Hannibal, Mo, 


Also Standard Bank Bldg., Or 
tawa, Ontario, Can.; 114 South 
ampton Row, London, W, C. |; 
England; Kungsgi- 
tan 65, Stockholm, 
Sweden. Factories 
Hannibal, Mo., an 
Ottawa, Ont., Car 
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ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 









It waxes It polishes Ht scrubs 
Household FINNELL, ‘There is now a FINNELL 
for home use. If interested ask for booklet 

“Beautiful Floors,” 
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What price 
Sex-ationalism? 


EWSPAPER sensationalism has 

developed into sex-ationalism. 
The three “big stories” * of the past 
three years were dominated by sex. 
A new school of journalism has risen 
and flourished largely through its em- 
phasis upon sex-stories, profusely illus- 
trated. 
No keyholes 

But TIME squints through no key- 
holes. The very opposite of the prudish, 
the Victorian, it enjoys calling a spade 
a spade, presenting truths plain and un- 
varnished. But sex is treated without 
being mistreated — related without be- 
ing exploited. TIME retains its sense 
of proportion even when dealing with 
the “blushful mystery.” 

“What people like” 

For though sex-stuff may be “what 
people like,” tt is not what TIME 
readers like. They do not read TIME 
to be shocked or to be excited) They 
behold in it no photographs, composite 


or otherwise, of high-notes in the new- 
ést sex-discord. Indeed, they value 
TIME chiefly because it gives them a 
weekly world-picture in which the triv- 
ial and insignificant are not exalted 


because they may be also sinful. 


Apparent to advertisers 
That TIME readers, sane, balanced, in- 


telligent, are especially responsive to 
advertising has been apparent to adver- 
tisers themselves, For TIME carries 
more advertising than any other nation- 
al weekly with less than a million cir- 
culation.** And for every 1924 dollar 
of advertising revenue, TIME received 
$5.40 in 1926. Alive to the world they 
live in, alive to the advertised products 
that make it a better world to live in, 
the TIME reader-group constitute a 
court in which the advertiser’s appeal 
will not go unheard. 

ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Advertiung Manager 


a5 W. 45th Se., New York Cay 
Main Office: Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O 


* Three big stores. Leopold Loeb, Hall Mills, Browning: Browning 
1 ’Blushful mystery” — acknowledgment co HL. Mencken. 
**Cweulatwon ~ TIME guarantees plus 135,000 for 1927 average 
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silent heap. Listeners cheered. TrITTTiTtit tlie 


That was the occasion of Fred- 
eric Chopin’s first — a 
5 years later in Paris, a figure o 
on eam CREDIT IF DESIRED fashion with white gloves to em- 
Address phasize his pointed hands, he rode 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. through the Bois de Boulogne in 
(Managers of Unwersity Jours) a cabriolet. To late suppers in 
110 EAST 42™ ST New York City his rooms, each lady would bring 
a flower, at the most perfect of 
which, Chopin, frozen into a tem- 
peramental abstraction, would sit 
for a long time staring. 
In a house in Valdemosa he lived 
What type of tour do you wish? with ty “9 a vg — “It 
is poetry, it is solitude, it is every- 
TEMPLE TOURS M thing that is most enchanting under 
447-T Park Square Bldg., Bosion, Mass. the sky; and what sky! what 
country! We are in a dream of 
happiness.” Chopin wrote: “The 
three most celebrated doctors of 
the island came together for a 
consultation. One sniffed ... an- 
other tapped .. . the third listened 
while I expectorated. They treated i ping : 
me like an animal, and the first magic. Tarrant’s Seltzer-Aperient works 
said I would die, the second said I that way. It is harmless and pleasant ta 
was about to die, the third said I take. It is free from ha it-formir 
was already dead. But I go on drugs. A pure, effective blend of the best 
living as I have always lived.” basic salts and other harmless ingred 
In 1849, in a room through whose ents that cleanses the system, clears the 
wide windows a soft autumn wind head and so protects health. _ simply 
stirred the curtains, Frederic Chop- mix in water and take the first thing in t 
in lay on his bed and coughed. — ; : 
Friends gathered to gaze at his For 82 Years this famous saline has beet 
haggard face, to watch him, still the standard prescription of the medical 
clinging to empty and conscious ec- profession. Doctors take it. They give 
centricities, scribble notes: “As this it to their families. They prescribe it for 
earth will smother me, I conjure Headache .:. Constipation ... Indigestion 


a 
H - you to have my body opened so I oe i ge wee ... Rheumatism ... Up 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


TEMPLE TOURS GO 
To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around the 
World—Comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
abundant sightseeing, fine leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 


to Headache 


154,627 Physicians’ Letters ig 
Our Files Testify to the Effee- 
tiveness of This Saline That You 
Take Like Mineral Water Fe 
Safe, Quick Relief. 


Splitting, throbbing pains vanish 


may not be buried alive.” Stomach during reir " 
So Drink Away pain quickly, without feat 


LU b minutes aday 


Keep physically fit — glowing 
with vigorous health. Daily 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with- 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 
Masseur 


Massage and vibration, as 

authorities will tell you, are 

wonderful aids to health. 

Massage tones up the muscles 

@i and promotes vigorous blood 

Kacirculation. The far-reaching 

effects of massage and vibra- 

tion with scientific exercise are 

H combined in the Battle Creek 

“Health Builder.” Fifteen 

mi minutes a day of enjoyable 

exercise develops the entire 

eri body—stimulates circulation— 

Posed By aids the body functions—pro- 

. motes the longevity and keeps 

you feeling wonderfully fit. 

Over 50,000 men and women 

of all ages are renewing and 

keeping their health this way, 
largely upon the advice of their physicians. 


Miss Dorotny Knapp 


claimed the world’s most beautiful 
girl—who uses the “Health Build 
er” daily, in her home 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our valuable Free book —“Keeping Fit in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room C-n 16 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Fare Boox “Kerrinc Fit” —Todav 
DIE cccecsneonsnssevanectvenshensnsnnenenemtnanstianvensccnece 


Cap... State 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse” 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
A A RS LS A MS Me bie 





The Book* aims, like André Mau- 
rois’ Ariel, and by the same means, 
to give genius a human shape. In 
a theatrical but none the less ef- 
fective style it outlines the life of a 
delicate young man of extreme re- 
finement, attending rather to the 
dates on which he commenced his 
amours than to those on which he 
composed his mazurkas. Nothing 
is added to biographical data. 
Persons who liked the De Pourtales 
life of Franz Liszt, L’Homme d’- 
Amour (TIME, Jan. 31), may find 
in this a less rhapsodic concentra- 
tion, a more balanced treatment. 


Polite Facts 


THE NATURE OF MAN—George A. 
Dorsey—Harper ($1). In a short 
preface to this small book, Author 
Dorsey, of Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings, says: “This book 

. aims especially to introduce you 
to the important known facts of 
human nature and to such biologic 
hypotheses as can be made to 
work.” Concerned only with the 
facts of the case, Author Dorsey 
politely performs introductions to 
Visceral, Genetic, Somatic, Social, 
Cultural Behaviour in successive 
chapters. The book does not argue, 
it states. Its aim, the aim of the 
“Things-to-Know Series” to which 
it belongs,+; is to inform. It is 
a sound book, a sensible series. 


*POLONAISE, THE LIFE oF CHOoPIN—Guy 
de Pourtales—Holt ($3). 


+Other titles in this series: The Stream 
of Life by Julian S. Huxley; Age of the 
Earth by Arthur Holmes; Science of To- 
day by Sir Oliver Lodge; The Genius of 
Shakespeare by G. B. Harrison; A History 
of England by David Somervell. 
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of habit-forming drugs. A little of Tar 
rant’s in a glass of water makes a drink 
you'll like. It tastes like the finest min 
eral water. It is efficacious, mildly laxt 
tive. Make it your regular morning 
drink. Get a bottle from your druggist, 
today. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT'S 
Seltzer-Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 


|ASCUPE 


web E 


For all who huchia 
fish, sail, motot 
camp out or sti 
birdlife. Unexce 
for usein the mo 
and theatre oratow} 
door games. 

fies 6 times. Makes distant objects large and 
—brings the world to your feet. Precise optical 
ities. Durable finish. Carrying caseincluded. Atyout 
dealer or direct, postpaid. 


POUCKESCOPE) 


THE POCKET ty 
TELESCOPE \ 


A practical six power telescope. Made on the sam 
formula as the Biascope, serving similar 
Neat leather case. At your dealer or direct, pos 
paid. Money back guarantee. 


ical 
wo totes treno ft acho 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, 
scopes, Photographic Lenses of High Q 
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